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THE VIRGINIAN GENTLEWOMAN. 


N making a picture of the Virginian gentlewoman the task is 

difficult from the lack of those angularities and salient features 
which strike the beholder, and are hence easy of reproduction. 

An Englishman of good birth and breeding was asked if he 
had observed any special traits that distinguished the Virginian 
from the English lady. “In soul the creature is the same,” said 
he; “but there is more softness and grace about the Virginian, the 
English woman being much more pronounced in speech and man- 


” 


ner. 


| generally, while her taste for fiction was satisfied by Sir Charles 





We propose to talk a little about the Virginian lady of the old 
school, such as she was, say, fifty years ago. If you were to go 
down to Virginia and 
ask the women about 
the manners of their ~ TT MEET ART Hig TRO TT 
great-grandmothers, they 
would say: “Look 
around you; as are we, 
so were they. We have 
changed in nothing save 
in our surroundings.” 
I suppose the Virginians 
yield only to the Chinese 
in deference to ancestry, 
and if the devout wishes 
of their hearts were 
voiced in words, so far as 
it concerns their own in 
dividuality, it would ever 
be, “O Father, grant 
us grace to be such as 
our parents and grand 
parents were before us.” 

And yet these good wo- 
men are deceived—self- 
deceived, if you choose— 
for the world moves on 
and changes, even in old 
Virginia, and her women, 
while evidently made out 
of the same stuff as those 
that went before, are yet 
the same with a differ- 
ence, 





Casting out of view, 
then, the present, with its 
fomenting issues, let us 
refresh our spirits by 
seeking the charmed 
presence of the Virginian 
matron of the olden time. 
Jecause we say matron, 
think not necessarily that 
she was of mature years. 
Oh no! People married 
early in “the good old 
days,” and of at least one 
grandmamma it is told 
that when after her mar- 
riage she had attended a 
large dinner party given 
in honor of the bridal 
pair, being ouly a girl in 
her teens, she had found 
relief, after the tedious 
formalities of the meal 
were over, in retiring to 
the nursery, where she 
was found after a while 
the happy centre of a 
group of children busy 
with their dolls, as gay 
and playful as any of 
them. 

The honors of materni- 
ty, however, usually came 
quite soon enough to sub- 
due any unbecoming ex- 
uberance of spirits, and 
in a wofiderfully short 
time “Miss Pollv” or 
‘Miss Peggy,” as the case 
might be, became as dig 
nified as her honored 
spouse could desire, and 
was never known to lift 
a rebellious note as to the 
stringency of her con- 
finement or the burden 
of her responsibilities. 

She was never allowed, 
however, to forget her 
Christian name, for so long as her husband’s mother lived she was | 
seldom or never called “mistress”? by the servants, but always, 
with loving familiarity, “ Miss Polly,” “Miss Peggy,” “Miss Ag- 
nes,” or “ Miss Sue.” i 

When we attempt to describe the typical Virginian matron, as 
a matter of course we choose the wife of a farmer. Virginia before 
the war was almost wholly addicted to agriculture. The greater | 
part of her best people lived in the country, and the plain term 
“farmer” was used to designate the owner of thousands of acres 
of land and troops of servants that he called his own. Their do- 
mestics were invariably called “servants” or “colored people,” 
never negroes nor slaves, Colored nurses taught the children their 
own aversion to the former term with the pithy declaration, “ Don’t 
say nigger, chile; dere arn’t but one nigger, and he de ole boy!” 





| by her companions to be alarmingly eccentric, and the study of the 


As for “nigger,” to use the term was a vulgarity unheard-of in a 
respectable family. From the nursery the little girl was transferred 
to the school-room of a governess, if the mother did not herself 
undertake the charge of her daughter’s education, which was a 
thing not unusual. Home education for girls was believed in, and 
quite generally practised. A Virginian woman was well read in 
the Bible, Shakespeare, Milton, Young, and the English classics 


Grandison’s Clarissa, Miss Burney’s Evelina, Don Quixote, and Gil 
Blas. At the same time the old English prejudice against the 
“ blue-stocking ” was largely entertained. The daughter of a dis- 
tinguished lawyer, who had ventured to read Blackstone, was thought 


j 


Conversation was an art she peculiarly excelled in. To begin 
with, her voice was soft and sweet, which, added to the charm of 


an address as affable as it was modest, made whatever she said 





seem indeed like “apples of gold in pictures of silver.” From a 
mind well stored with information, acquired as well by association 
with cultivated and intelligent people from childhood up as by 


steady reading, the fond mother was wont to instruct her ch Idren 
while she entertained the guests, without whose presence a Virgin- 
ian country home would seem stripped of its crowning glory. 

If one feature more than another characterized the Virginian ma- 
tron it was refinement—innate, instinctive refinement, the flower- 
ing forth of a true and unaffected purity of thought and life. 
That native delicacy was hers which taught her to pay a beautiful 
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» to superiors, and 
to address inferiors with 











AFTERNOON TOILETTE.—[For description see Supplement. | 


dead languages or mathematics was deemed an encroachment upon 
the masculine province. No Virginian woman dared to talk poli- 
tics; it was considered shockingly unfeminine; and yet she must 
have done a deal of thinking, for somehow her sons while babies 
learned patriotism at their mother’s knee. 

She was eminently domestic in her habits, skilled in needle-work, 
and dexterous in management. Nowhere more frequently than in 
“the Old Dominion” was to be heard the adage, “ Cleanliness is 
akin to godliness,” and the A B C of ladyhood was, thought to 
consist in perfect neatness. The simplicity of good taste marked 
her dress, and her ornaments were apt to be few. If, however, she 
wore lace or jewels they were genuine, for she scorned sham or 
pretension of any sort, and was true to the core in small things as 
well as great. 





a happy commingling of 
kindness and dignity that 
won for her profound and 





unfailing deference. 

To crown all, there was 

a sweetness, a fascination 
about the cordiality of a 
Virginia woman that is 
simply indescribable. As 
well attempt to describe 
the play of sunlight to 
one born blind, as to give 
an idea of this charm to 
one who has never come 
in contact with it. To be 
appreciated it must be 
een and felt, and it were 
well worth praying for 
that such a manifesta- 
tion of the loveliness at 
tainable by humanity may 
not depart from us in the 
new order of things. 

Piety is the key-stone 
which must hold together 
such an arch, and plain 
Bible religion was exem- 
plified in the lives of such 
women as those of whom 
we speak. 

It is a great mistake to 
suppose that the mistress 
of a Virginian family was 
a pampered, idle creature, 
surrounded though she 


were by many dependents. 





No one led a busier, more 
useful life. She was an 
‘ arly riser — all good 
house-keepers are — and 
while the servants noise- 
lessly went their rounds 
cleaning, in some quiet 
nook she might be found 
with her Dook of devotion, 
a work-basket at her side, 
or else seizing the quiet 
hour for writing a letter 
to some absent loved one 
A little before breakfast 
the family would assem 
ble for worship, and the 
reunion at the table was 
marked by cheerfulness. 
All were wont affection- 
ately to accost the mo- 





ther, who presided over 
the coffee and tea urn, at 
the head of the table as 
they passed to their seats 
After breakfast, with o1 
without help, the lady of 
the house always washed 
up her own tea-things, 
and did not leave the 
breakfast-room until ev 
ery piece of china and 
glass was put away in its 
proper place. Then, key 
basket in hand, she would 
procee d, accon panie d by 
her cook, to the store- 
room, where arrange- 
nents were made for the 
provisioning of the family 
for twenty-four hours. 
Then the smoke- house 
was to be visited, the 
poultry-yard and garden. If dessert was wished, she was very like- 
ly to prepare it with her own hands, and if company for dinner 
was expected, the morning was necessarily consumed in prepara- 
tions for their entertainment. If any of the servants were sick, 
they must needs be visited, prescribed for, and especial provision 
made for their wants 
About mid-day this busy housewife would repair to ber chamber, 
and there, with the other women of the family, engage in needle- 
work, enlivened by chit-chat, or very often by the reading aloud 
of some select book, the contents of which were sure to be dis- 
cussed with animation as they proceeded 
In the afternoon work was resumed until it was time to walk 
or drive. Then came tea, that most social of all meals, and in sum- 
mer the whole family were sure to repair to balcony or veranda, 
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there again to engage in conversation as they enjoyed the cool 
breezes of the evening. How fully did they enjoy themselves in 
that free and affectionate interchange of thought that so promotes 
good-fellowship, and sheds such a halo of light over the memory 
of summer evenings spent in such a country home, that in imagina- 
tion the scene lies ever bathed in moonshine! Yes, that past is 
gliding, gliding ever farther away, until perhaps we shall soon lose 
any realizing sense of having formed a part of such a phase of ex- 
istenve 

But hark! Again I hear the chirp of the katydid and hum of 
countless other insects as silence falls upon the circle, while the 
melancholy whippoorwiil calls so sadly from the heart of the woods 
that one feels ready to weep in spite of one’s self, until all of a 
sudden, from a different quarter, the mocking-bird pours out such 
a flood of melody as thrills the soul with delight, and awakens it 
to emotions of a much more cheerful nature 

At ten o'clock the family party broke up, for country hours 
were early, and, usually, the house doors were left wide open 
all night long, for there were no tramps in those days, and simple 
folk in 
securely, without fear of aught that could harm or molest 

Mary Srvuarr Sita. 


the heart of the country used to lie down in peace and sleep 
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ALL-HALLOWEEN. 

T is a noble and gentle recognition of the worth 
of goodness to the world which consecrates a 
vigil in memory of those saints who have left the 
earth, and as gentle a thought which consecrates one 
a day later to the memory not merely of all saints, 
but of all souls. But it is a singular thing that the 
manner of commemoration, outside of churchly or- 
dinances, should have so far fallen from anything 
of a religious kind, and so long have been kept in 
that fallen condition, as that of the popular celebra- 

tion of the eve of All-Saints, known as Halloween. 
As this vigil is at present kept by the children and 
certain of the youths and maidens of this and other 


lands, it is a recast of multitudinous heathen rites | 





still in various countries, in very much the same man- 
ner, and perhaps with even more extravagance of su- 
perstition. It was not strange in the days when these 
practices originated that they should have been made 
use of, for the world was so full of wonder and the 
race so full of ignorance that anything and every- 
thing could be believed, and superstition then filled 
the place of kuowledge, and nothing in all the realms 
of the imagination was so impossible that it should 
not be tried and tested. The universe was teeming 
with supernatural life; among hosts of demons ‘‘a 
crowd of native spirits moved—imps, giants, trolls, 
forest spirits, elves, and hobgoblins—in and on the 


| earth; nicks, river sprites in the water, fiends in the 


By GrorGE | 


air, and salamanders in the fire. And to these ele- 
mentary spirits were added a whole fauna of mon- 
sters, such as dragons, griffins, were- wolves, witch- 
kine, Thor’s-swine, and so on. But this does not con- 
clude the review; spectres, ghosts, vampires, spirits 
causing the nightmare—supernatural beings derived 
from the human world, but of dimmer outline than 
the preceding—bring up the motley procession.” It 
is no wonder, we say, that, conscious and aware of 
this eerie and uncanny and even awful cloud of ex- 
istences everywhere about them, the people should 
have sought to propitiate them by all that was possi 
ble, and should have invoked their aid whenever help 
was needed outside of human endeavor, as in fore- 
telling the future, in turning aversion into love, or in 
doing any of those things where it would have been 
out of place to call upon holy beings. If need and 





nature had not kindled the faith and its observances | 
in the moral and mental darkness of those days, there | 


were always other agencies to do so. 
ways there were to be found vagrant students, monks 
untrue to their order, conjurers, scholastic adven- 
turers, selling amulets to secure safety, potions to 


| secure love, elixirs to secure length of days, and relics 
and little images; divining by the weather, or the | 


and ceremonies, and a confession of faith in nothing | 


less than the magic lore of the Dark Ages. If those 
that perform various of these rites really had any 
belief in them, it would be a matter requiring the at- 
tention of parents and educators; but without doubt 
it is nowadays altogether in the spirit of fun and 
frolic that they are entered into; and no one is more 
responsible, not even tradition itself, for the continu- 
ance of the customs than is the poet Burns. 
Divination by fire, by water, by earth; the watch- 
ing of the nuts roasting in the coals side by side, or 
sputtering and darting apart; the blindfold choice 
between the dish of clear water, of foul water, and 
of no water at all; the uprooting of some garden 
stalk, and judging of future fate by the character and 
quantity of the clinging earth upon it—all this 
ceremonial sacrifice addressed to the harmful gods, 
and meant occultly for the eyes of the observant 
but invisible wandering angels, who move through 


“18 


the world, threading unseen the ways of men, and | 


unwitted of by them, and most abundant and most 
active there where the mother of all of them is in the 
ascendant with her influences; or when Night is 
abroad, throned in her cope of stars, letters, from 
their first judiciary arrangement in the heavens, spell- 
ing out continually new astrological combinations. 
It is not alone on Halloween that these invisible 
wandering angels of night are wont to be invoked, 
for the eve of St. John’s used to be observed, and is 





stars, or the flight of birds, and raising spirits by in- 
comprehensible incantations of all awe-compelling 
power. 

‘* Here, for instance,” says an astrological magi- 
cian, in a learned account of the magie of the Middle 
Ages,‘‘is a plate of lead on which is engraved the 


| symbol of a planet, and beside it a leaden flask con- 


taining gall. If I now take a piece of fine onyx 
marked with the same planet symbol, and this dried 
cypress branch, and add to them the skin of a snake 
and the feather of an owl, you will need but to look 
into one of the tables given you to find that I have 
only collected various things in the elementary world 
which bear a relation of mutual activity to Saturn, 
and if rightly combined can attract both the powers 
of that planet and of the angels with which it is con- 
nected.” With all this paraphernalia to convince or 
to overawe the understanding, with all the rest to 
arouse the nerves and the imagination, it is no won- 
der that some of the superstitions should have fil- 
tered through the ages, and be alive to the present 
day in the harmless rites of Halloween. Young 
girls will still go out into the dark, and wetting a 
sleeve in running water, will lie awake to see the 
wraith of a fated lover come in at midnight and turn 
it; and they will still go timorously stepping down 
the cellar stairs, looking-glass in hand, to see in its 
depths, revealed by a light akin to that which never 


On all the | 








was on sea or shore, the features of him who is des- | 


tined to rule their married lives, even though the 
grandame may still ery out, as in the dear old ballad: 
“Nae doubt but ye may get a sight! 
Great cause ye hae to fear it, 
For mony a one has gotten a fright, 
And lived and died deleerit, 
On sic a night!” 


And many a one will still try the awful conceit of 


sowing hemp-seed in the dark, although it has never | 


entered their minds that they are directly incanting 
the evil spirits that haunt and rule the gallows, 
practising a sort of obi, which is only commerce with 
forbidden spirits, ob being the biblical name for sor- 
cery; and many a one will still perform that shiver- 
ing act of standing alone outside the door and “‘ win- 
nowing there wechts of nothing,” when one may or 
may not see something that will sear the eyes forevere 

It is assuredly a pleasant thing to keep up old ob- 
servances, to remember old institutions and days 
that have been signalized almost since time began; 


| but it would seem as if a night dedicated to all the 


saints could yet be signalized with worthier rites 
than these. And although it may be all well enough 


| for young people to roast nuts in the fire together, or 


only something hoydenish to have a gay frolic while 


| dipping their heads in water to catch the floating ap- 
| ples there, yet it is obvious that as much enjoyment 
| can be had and as much honor given to the day more 


intelligently, and that time can be spent some other 
way as merrily and quite as profitably. 





WOMEN AND MEN. 
A HOME-MADE DIALECT. 
T is the theory of Mr. Horatio E, Hale, perhaps our high- 
est authority on such subjects, that the diversity of 
human language is largely to be explained by the sponta- 
neous dialects of children. Innumerable instances have 





occurred, he says, of families of children who were sepa- 
rated from their families or tribes, especially in a savage 
condition; and in these cases any spontaneous effort at 
language might easily become a permanent dialect trans- 
mitted to later generations. Attention was called, a year 
or two since,in these papers, to some recorded instances 
of quite elaborate dialects which originated in the nurs- 
ery, and Mr. Hale himself expressed great interest in the 
statements there made. Ihave lately been brought in con- 
tact with another instance of this same thing—a dialect 
formed for their own amusement by two girls of thirteen 
or thereabouts, both the children of eminent scientific 
men, aud both unusually active-minded and observing 
in all ways, being inventive, quick, and one of them at 
least already a skilful field naturalist. Both, it may be 
added, are essentially childlike and even shy in their man- 
ners, and more given to concealing than displaying their 
favorite pursuits. The words they have made are partly 
in the interest of this secrecy, in order that they can carry 
on their conversations undisturbed ; and their diaiect is in 
the most vivid sense a living language, inasmuch as new 
words are constantly being coined, on a co-operative meth- 
od hereafter to be described. Many of the words are ex- 
pressions of certain subtle shades of feeling, and these emo- 
tions are constantly called forth in new forms by the ex- 
periences of winter school and summer travel. They have 
now more than two hundred words, arranged in a manu- 
script dictionary, which must in some respects be more in- 
teresting than one of Volapiik, in proportion as this child- 
ish language is less deliberately constructed and expresses 
more fully the unconscious adaptations of ear and sound, 

The writer being for some weeks a house-mate and grad- 
ually a confidential friend of one of these young damsels, 
his attention was at first attracted by her inadvertent use 
of a word new to him, and having rather an Indian sound 
bojiwassis. This word, of which the o is pronounced long, 
is employed, it appears, to signify “the feeling you have 
just before you jump, don’t you know—when you mean to 
jump and want to do it, and are just a little bit afraid to do 
it.” The word and its definition led farther, so that other 
phases of feeling were elucidated. 
it is said, is spygri, defined as “ the way you feel when you 
have just jumped and are awfully proud of it.” Arono is 
when you are “ very, very comfortable—too comfortable to 
5 in an arm-chair, or the cleft of a rock, or the 
stern seat of a dory. Kuorbi is“the feeling you have in 
the dark when you are just going to bump into some- 
thing”; trando is “when you look anxiously into the dark 
and see nothing” 
“the feeling you have in an elevator”; piltis is “ pleased 
with yourself, as when you have bought a Christmas pre- 
sent with your own money.” 
emotions, are accompanied by other words more objective, 
but often indicating somewhat impalpable conceptions. 
Thus globberish means “smooth and white”; rishdaggy de- 
scribes one who is “limp, like city girls who can’t do any- 
thing”; faxy is defined simply as “stuffy-parlorish”; and 
stowish, though a word in frequent use, could be brought no 
nearer a literal definition than “something middlish, un 
thought-of ”’—like Thursday, it was explained, among days 
of the week, or April among the months. 
again, are descriptive, with a flavor of sarcasin, as munchy, 
“conceited and vulgar”; doyan, “ flirty”; and pippadolify, 
“stiff and starched, like the young army officers at Wash- 
ington”; where, be it observed, both these young damsels 
have at times resided. This last word has certainly a de- 
scriptive vigor. 

It is observed that the girls are very critical of their 
own vocabulary, and take evident enjoyment in certain 
words, while quite dissatisfied with others; and the favor- 
ite words are those which sound most characteristic and 
are nearest to entire individuality and novelty. The word 
galuptious, for instance, which is defined as “you want a 
thing and yet you don’t want it,” did not seem to be re- 


The sequel of bojiwassis, 


move,’ 





3; hauplo is “a sinking feeling”; mingie is 


These words, representing 


Some w ords, 


garded as sufficient. There seems a positive demand of 
the ear to be satisfied, and this indicates what most stu- 
dents of language now believe, that the combination of 
sound and sense is by no means an arbitrary or accidental 
thing, but expresses some real correspondence, however 
hard to trace out. When, for instance, the children coined, 
with the aid of a young lady in the family who was given 
to evening walks, the word dulubrious to describe the im- 
pression made by loneliness and darkness in such excur- 
sions, it is probable that the word lugubrious was the start- 
ing-point; but the introduction of the letter d seems to 
soften the word and introduce a suggestion of dimness 
and doubt, stopping far short of the Ingubrions. In an- 
swer to the question whether it was easy to remember 
their own words, it was answered that it was not, that it 
was necessary to write them down in order to fix them, 
and that they sometimes became gradually modified— 
doubtless with a general increase of expressiveness—-be- 
fore they took a final shape. The main point to be ob- 
served is that the whole process is spontaneous and plea- 
surable; that their new word is to these children what a 
sketch is to an artist or a poem to a poet—a record, more 
or less successful, of some phase of feeling or of fact that 
demands to be chronicled. It coins thought into syllables, 
and one can see that if a group of children like these were 
taken and isolated until they grew up, they would forget 
in time which words were their own and which were in 
Worcester’s Dictionary ; and slowish and krono and bojiwas- 
sis would gradually become permanent forms of speech. 

It remains only to add that, in order to effect the process 
of coinage, there apparently has to be a certain amount of 
combined action. The two girls, with one or two others 
who occasionally lend a hand, agree to try to express a cer- 
tain thing; and for this purpose each contributes a syllable 
or a letter, according as the word is to be long or short. 
They take turns in beginning; the others then follow; 
and after the word takes form it is licked into shape, so to 
speak, by joint deliberation. Thus, by way of experiment, 


about the evening fire, we undertook to hit upon a word to 
express “the feeling you have when you donbt whether to 
go or not go to a place,” and the result was the trisyllable 
jan-stir-cy, each syllable contributed by a different person; 
and this was pronounced by the young inventors to be teler- 
ably good, but not what they should consider one of their 
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very best words. Trivial as may appear all this, it is possi- 
ble that such spontaneous action may yet throw light on 
the deepest problems of language, as Mr. W. J. Stillman has 
shown that the processes of art may have light thrown 
upon them by the seemingly fantastic drawings of un- 
tanght children. In these days of folk-lore societies, it 
will not surprise me to see some day the vocabulary of 
my young friends put in print, by some learned body, as 
scientific material. ca We Sie 





DELICATE FEASTING. 
BY THEODORE CHILD. 

XVIII.—MENUS; HORS D'EUVRES; ENTREES. 
HY. modest the dinner and however few the guests, it 

is always desirable to have a menu giving the detail of the re- 
past. Let there be at least one menu for every two guests, so 
that all may know what joy or disappointment is held in store for 
them, and so that each one may reserve or indulge his appetite 
as his tastes and his digestive interests may dictate. Nothing is 
more irritating at table than a surprise of a too material nature. 
For instance, it is unpleasant to find that you have devoted to a 
simple fillet of beef the attention which you would have preferred 
to reserve for quail had you known that quails were in prospect. 
The presentation of the menu is a pretext for a variety of table 
bibelots, porte-menus of ornamenta! silver or of porcelain, engraved 
The 
designing of menu cards decorated with etchings and water-colors 
several Parisian artists of talent, 


cards, or cards decorated with etchings or water-colors, 
has been made a specialty by 
an Henri Boutet, Mesplés, Gray, and Henri Guérard. 

Never forget that a menu is not merely a total of dishes. In 
an eating-house there will he found a list of dishes which the An- 
glo-Saxon brutally calls the “bill of fare.” In a restaurant like 
the Café Anglais there is a “carte,” which forms a thick volume, 
and contains the enumeration of all the dishes that a cook can 
make; there is also a “carte du jour,” which is the menu of the 
restaurant, the dinner of the day, with its noble order of potage, 
hors d ceuvres, relevés, entrees, roasts, entremets, etc. 

The theory of a menu and of the composition of a dinner is 
simplicity itself; in general terms, it begins with an excitant, 
iver gradually by fish, savory dishes, and 
roasts, with which latter a salad comes in to excite the digestion 


namely, soup, satisfies hu 
once more and prepare the way for a vegetable, which will be fol- 
In composing your menn vou must consult, 


lowed by the dessert. 
first of all, the market, and, secondly, the number of guests to be 
served; and in selecting the dishes the chief things to avoid are 
repetition of the same meats and the 
same If you serve a tur- 
bot, sauce hollandaise, you must not serve after it a poulet, sauce 


such gross errors as the 
sauces, or sauces of the same nature. 
supréme, or even a blanquette de veau, 


The use of French words in a menu is not indispensable. The 
delicate eater is not bound to know French 
n professional language, hors 


. y . 
or warm, that is to say, hors d’wuvres de cuisine 


Hors d’ceuvres are either cold—or, 
d wuvres d office 
Formerly warm hors d'wuvres, always without sauces, were served 


side by side with the entrées, only on smaller dishes. Nowadays 


warm hors d’quvres are 


many reckoned as entrées or light entre 
mets, and passed around rapidly, so that they may lose none of 
their delicacy by standing on the table 


At dinner, cold hors d’cuvres offer but little 
gourmet, with the exception of the cantaloupe melon 


to the 
ind the wa- 
and with 
before 
and let there 
be powdered sugar within the reach of those who wish it, and 
ined palates, The 
my opinion, should be eaten before the soup, while the palate is 
absolutely fresh. 

As for 


marinated tunny, herrings or oysters, young artichokes a la poi- 


Interest 


termelon, but espec! 
the aroma fully developed. Cut the 
so that none of the perfume 


illy the cantaloupe when just ripe 
melon immediately 
serving, 


may evaporate, 


white pepper for the more ref cantaloupe, in 


rosy radishes, olives, anchovies, sardines, saucisson, 
vrade, tongue, sprats, cucumbers, gherkins, pickled walnuts, ete., 
what place can such insignificant tritles claim in the menu ofa 
dinner? At mid-day breakfast it may be amusing and 
appetizing to nibble at these toy dishes, but except at the family 


table itis preferable to banish cold hors d’ceuvres from the dinner 


serious 


menu 

An exquisite cold hors d’ceuvre is fresh figs served at the be- 
ginning of the repast. 
d’euvre in perfection. 


In southern Europe you get this hors 
Anywhere around the Bay of Naples a 
dish of figs, a slice of smoked ham, and a flask of red wine make 
a delicious morning meal. 

Warm hors d’euvres, properly speaking, consist of small dainty 
dishes without sauces, such as little pasties, croustades, croquettes, 
bouchées, cromesquis, timbales, orly or fillets of fish, coquilles of 
The 
preparation of many warm hors d'‘ceuvres requires the resources 
of a first-rate kitchen and a professional cook, for although they 
are without sauce, nevertheless they require to be artistically pre- 


fish or fowl, rissoles, soufflés, and delicacies served en ca/sses, 


sented. The warm hors d’ceuvres are served after the soup or 
“after the fish; they ought to be pretty to look at, and to furnish 
two or Such hors d’ceuvres may be 
served several on the same dish, which makes at once a hand- 
some arrangement to the eye, and offers greater choice to the 
guests, while at the same time it simplifies the service. 

For household cooking, however, the less said about warm hors 
d’euvres the better, for few private kitchens and few family 
cooks are equal to the task of preparing and serving these small 
dishes as they should be served. It is true you may get many of 
them from the neighboring pastry-cook’s, but the gourmet dis- 
trusts dishes provided by pastry-cooks and Exception 
must, of course, be made for certain artists who have achieved 
fame for special things. In Paris, for instance, one of Bontoux’s 
timbales is a dish which it is a privilege to taste, and which no 
private or professional cook can surpass. But as a rule, it is well 
to avoid getting dishes from outside, and therefore I advise the 
amphitryon to dispense as much as possible with warm hors 
d’ceuvres. Let them be reserved for parade dinners, where there 
is necessarily more show than there is delicate eating. 

In the highest kind of cookery we distinguish two kinds of 
warm entrées; simple entrées which owe their value to the rare- 
ness or fineness of the component elements, whose original char- 
acter must be carefully preserved and in no manner disguised by 
the processes of dressing; and entrées travaillées, which are often 
less remarkable than the former, so far as concerns their compo- 
nent elements, but more elegant and decorative in aspect and 
more varied in composition, In the mounting of entrées the cook 
likes to show his taste in ornamentation, and often he goes be- 
yond the mark and awakens the distrust of the gourmet by the 
excess of his arabesques and combinations of line and color. 

The more refined the gourmet is, and the more closely acquaint- 
ed he is with the secrets of the culinary art, the stronger his pref- 
erence for simple dishes, and certamly for simple entrées as com- 
pared with the entrées travaillées. 

With the warm entrées the real artistic interest of a fine dinner 
begins, for it is with the entrées that the fine sauces are served. 
Here it is useless to disguise the simple truth; household cookery 
cannot undertake the making of the finest sauces, and therefore 
none but the simplest entrées can figure on the menu of a private 


three delicate mouthfuls. 


caterers, 











individual who has not a first-rate kitchen and a skilled profes- 
sional cook. Entrées may be cooked to a turn, tastefully mount- 
ed, and served piping hot, but unless the accompanying sauce is 
perfection they are only a delusion and a snare. Let amphitry- | 
ons and cooks alike meditate the words*of the wise. 

“The science of sauces,” says Dubois, “does not belong to ev- 
erybody and anybody, for it can only be acquired in the grand 
school of practice. We cannot therefore too strongly recommend | 
cooks to study profoundly this part of the art.... Warm entrées, | 
by their very nature, are varied; their number is infinite; but the 
number of those which are suitable for a grand dinner is not so 
unlimited that they can be chosen at hazard. In a luxurious, 
rich, and elegant dinner there ought to be served none but choice 
entrées, carefully prepared, ornamented, garnished, representing 
at once in their ensemble wealth, skill, and competent attention. 
But in order to achieve this difficult result the cook must operate in 
conditions where abundance and resources are unlimited.” 





NEW YORK FASHIONS. 
THE LATEST MODES. 

“ fea days” at the fashionable modistes who remained 
( in Paris until September have disclosed the latest modes 
and settled the fashions of the winter. After examining the new 
gowns carefully, the Bazar wishes to repeat what it has already 
said, that there are to be no more projecting bustles, and that 
well-made gowns may have steels for support, but not one for ex- 
tension; thus, a single short steel only twelve or thirteen inches 
long may be placed twelve inches below the belt (or lower still 
for tall figures), to support the heavy breadths of the skirt, and 
prevent them from falling against the wearer. Furthermore, if 
the wearer is very flat and long-waisted, a small thin pad may be | 
added just below the belt to start the slight and graceful slope of 
the skirt that must begin at the waist line and flow outward to 
the foot in a gradual line. 


CHANGES AND MODIFICATIONS. 

The Directoire styles have served a good purpose in introducing 
the long princesse coats and the modest princesse dresses which 
will prevail during the coming winter. The Empire styles remain 
in favor, their classic designs being copied literally for evening 
gowns, while their folded bodices, made without visible darts or | 
side forms in the back, are used in various ways for day dresses, 
often having the skirt sewed to them permanently, making a dress 
in one piece, as convenient and as easily put on and off as the 


more simply shaped princesse dresses. Basque bodices have of | 
late been left almost entirely to tailor gowns, but Worth has | 
never entirely abandoned them, and he now makes basque backs 
slashed in square tabs to complete his mediaeval corsages, with 
cuirass front and slashed sleeves. A broad back is a new effect 
seen on many gowns, given by coat-like forms of even length 
below the waist, with the tab finish just mentioned, or else by 
round waists with fulness from the neck and shoulders down to 
the waist line, dispensing with all seams that might make a taper 
ing effect, having only the under-arm seams that are absolutely 
necessary, The fronts of waists are as fully draped as they have 
been of late, and in many verv elegant dresses are round, while 
the back is pointed. The collar is high for street gowns, but lower, 
and either round or pointed, for house dresses. Sleeves are also 
varied according to the different gowns, those for the street being 
only large-topped coat sleeves, or the ampler mutton-leg sleeves, 
while for the house they are the fullest bishop’s sleeves, as full 
below the elbows as at the armholes, or else they are full over- 
sleeves, falling open to show an under-sleeve, which is plain or in 
full puffs, according to the material of which it is made. We 
must also mention the coat sleeve with a simple round Empire 
puff at the top, and row after row of velvet ribbon or of passe- 
menterie passing around the sleeve below, a fashion that makes 
long arms look shorter, and thin arms fuller. Foundation skirts } 
are not changed in shape, and the skirts of street gowns retain | 
their straightness in pleats all around, or else they have smooth | 
scant fronts with slight upward curves from hip to hip, and the 
mass of fulness gathered at the back. In some of the long coats | 


or over-dresses a tendency toward fulness or slight drapery is 
seen by cutting off the back forms in corset shape, and sewing on 
the full skirt, sometimes with a slight jabot effect; still others 
have a point or two points in the middle forms coming over the 
skirt fulness, but the greater number retain the continuous prin- 
cesse breadths, with additional fulness pleated in the seams. 
What was long ago called the “ Marguerite polonaise back,” with 
its fulness draped under two bows on the seams between the 
middle forms and the side forms, is seen again in both gowns and 
coats ; and, indeed, almost any arrangement is permissible for the 
back of gowns, provided it does not make the fulness project ina 
shelving tournure, 
DINNER DRESSES 

New dinner dresses are a bouquet of colors, a feature introduced 
by Worth being the use of several colors in one gown. For in- 
stance, in a dress called the Japanese, a metallic brocade is selected, 
and every color in its flowers is repeated in satins in other parts of 
the gown; thus the inlaid front breadth is of pale old-blue satin, 
bordered at foot with Mauresque galloon ; next it, on each side, are 
half-breadths of pinkish mauve satin fringed at foot ; then beyond 
this is the brocade, with gold, blue, and mauve flowers on white 
ground, and at the back are trained breadths of new-gold satin, 
which is brighter than old-gold. The low round bodice of gold-col- 
ored satin has an old-blue vest and mauve full sleeves of crépe, 
with a front girdle of Mauresque galloon, and satin ribbons of pink 
and green on the back, as a waistband, also in great rosettes on 
the neck. While it may be a simple matter to copy the colors of 
a brocade, it requires an artist to blend colors tastefully when plain 
fabrics are used in various colors ; yet this is done, as in a benga- 
line and satin gown, where three shades of green are used with | 
yellow and old-pink. The train is of dark green bengaline, with | 
inlaid side breadths of the palest (i//eul green, and the yellow satin 
side breadths go far forward on an inlaid fold of old-pink satin. 
Rows of bows of leaf green satin ribbon and of yellow are placed 
lengthwise at the foot in front, while above is a short yellow apron 
edged with crystal fringe. The half-high corsage with round neck 
and full long sleeves has green in the back and sides, with pink in 
front; the very large pink sleeves are of transparent mousseline 
green and yellow ribbons drape the round front, and there 
is a deep fall of old coffee-colored lace around the neck. Another 
dress has pansy coloring, a folded low corsage of reddish purple 
velvet, with low guimpe and short sleeves of yellow silk muslin, 
and a skirt of the yellow, with some pale blue ribbon as a sash 
bow, and also tying the fulness of the guimpe and sleeves. A 
Parma violet dress is also shown in pale shades of satin, velvet, 
and silk muslin, with mitred edges. 


de soie ; 


QUAINT BODICES AND EMPIRE GOWNS. 

The antique bodices, half-high, with great falling ruffs of lace 
and long sleeves reaching to the wrists, are very quaint and pic- 
turesque, and also very modest. The long sleeves are sometimes 
of gold brocade when the bodice is plain satin, and their shape 
is a scant mutton-leg, or else close coat shape, with slashed tops, 
in which are set satin puffs. The pointed waistbands high on the 
sides are still used, notably in silver and pearl passementerie on 
bridal gowns of white satin, or else of gold passementerie on bride- 


maid’s gowns of white mousseline de soie or China erape, ¢ 
of white faced cloth. The Empire girdle, wide and hich 
the waist line in front, and curving up behind the 
ders, is made of Mauresque galloons and colored passemente 
on low net or crépe bodices. Trains are very long, in four o1 
very soft breadths that follow the motions of the n 
either round or square at the end, those with round corners be 
preferred. | 





arms to the sl} 


Brocade is decidedly in favor for trains, with 1 




















satin, bengaline, crépe de Chine, or mousseline de soie for 8 
front of the gown. Short dresses for eve e in sepl 
classie styles, and China crépe or erépon is the favorite fabric fe 
them; thus a gold-colored crépon has a full straight s} ' 
front caught up on the left in a Greek apron, and be 
with bright gold bullion fringe; the round low full " 
wide gold Empire girdle in front, carried up to tl of it 
short sleeves. Another First E ire dress of pale pink crépe 
Chine has a Greek peplum, pointed low on th sides, as an 01 
skirt, and bordered with a Greek key pattern in gold embroidery 
THE LUNCHEON COSTUME 

Ladies’ luncheons have become such fashionable entertainment 
that special gowns have been di 1 for them, consisting ' 
princesse dress of rich brocade, so simply made that it SI 
ly under the long coat of cloth that is worn over it when in tl 
street; the coat is lined with the brocade of which the dress 
made, and covers the dress completely except below the waist in 
front, where it opens slightly, in order to display the rich skirt 
neath. The brocaded princesse house dress is double-breasted 
lapping in a point on the left breast, and its skirt front is doubled 
to be caught up as a Greek apron, a row of galloon edging th 
front of waist and skirt being its only trimming A fur collar and 


cuffs trim the great princesse coat of cloth, whicl 
the wearer is in the house, 
when it is laid aside in the : 
tained during the luncheon, is 


removed when 
and its brocade | ¢ is visible o 
The bonnet, which is 1 


1 toque made of cloth like the 


teroom 





or velvet of the same color, with trimming of passementerie like 
that on the dress and a little fur, also narrow velvet str s that 
begin at the end of the crown A rich costume of this kind has 
a design of American autumn leaves in red shades on a green 
ground for the brocade of the princesse gown, while the rea 
coat is of dark green cloth made with a very high colla 





cuffs of black Astrakhan. <A bodice trimming of two great palm 
leaves of black silk cord passementerie begins narrowly on the 
shoulders just back of the sleeves, and its wide curves extend 


under the arms to the waist line ; from tl 
low on the side, made of strands of cord and balls 


STREET GOWNS, 











Black cloth dresses have gold palm leaves braided up each side 
of the pleated skirt, with smaller palms on the collar, vest, and 
cuffs of the habit-basque. To wear with a black velvet jacket is 
a skirt of Eiffel red cloth, very sligh draped on the hips, and 
fully gathered behind, bordered at the foot with wide black plush 
galloon that has a Greek key design; iv gowns eg 
cloth, with the same black border, are worn in second mo g 
with a black cloth bodice. Gold bra an i vide is set above 
black Astrakhan binding on a light blue cloth dress; a dar 
blue cloth has tiger-skin borders and vest: while still ther 
sapphire cloth, opens over a plastron aid side breadths of bright 
red peau de soie crossbarred with bla plus Coarsely woven 
camel’s-hair, with corner pieces and borders of contrasting colors 
makes very effecti dresses, € cia ght gray leather 
colored grounds, with the large designs woven in pur} le St m- 
cloud blue is one of the new colors that needs no dese tion 
Pale blue cloth gowns for voung ladies to wea Washington 
have the lozenge trimming of gilt and silver braids. Long pri 
cesse coats of ashes-of-roses cloth are very elegant when bordered 
with sable in the narrow borders now used in furs, and made 
with a green velvet vest; they are slightly lifted to show a green 





velvet petticoat, and are provided with a ill shoulder cape 





has folds of green velvet on its edg 


a flaring collar « 


For information received thanks are due Mrs. M. A. ConngLLy : 





Miss Switzer; and Messrs. ArNoLp, ConstasBie, & Co.; and E. J 
Dennina & Co, 
PERSONAL 
JvupGe Samvuet Bratcurorp of the Supreme Court has spent 
his summers for several years at Newport, where he owns a very 
simply furnished house, built in a comparatively retired spot. A 


though surrounded by the whirlpool ot fashion, he lives a life of 
simplicity and regularity. Every year he ma 
on the same day, in the same month, and at the 
day he takes his drive. When in Washing 
tention to social duties His dinners 
good cooking, but for the service, whi consists of t 
den china, the dai: 

—Mrs. Jolin A. Logan hac 


accepting the position of Commissioner of 





ces his appe irance 


Same hour of each 





ton he pays more at 





tiest cut glass, and the solidest silver 
1 (so her Triends sav) ho intention of 


Pensions even if it had 





been offered het Mrs. Logan’s time is f vy occupied with het 
editorial duties. The blue pen paste-pot, and the shears 
not to mention the pen and ink, give her all the employment that 


she wants. 
Prince R 


of living than 


—The Archduchess Stephanie, widow of the Crown 


dolph of Austria, is more unostentatious in her style 


many ladies who have less reason to make a show of themselve 
Her carriages are simple, without crests, and are drawn by two 
horses. The only ornament she wears is a locket on a thin gold 


chain, which contains the portrait of her litt 
Beaver of Penns\ 
priating $5000 toward a statue to be erected 
It is said that the Governor hesitated to sign the 
assured that it would be an equestrian statue, 
the idea of “ Little Mac’ standing through the 
ment will cost $30,000, and &25 

—Mrs. Hutchinson, the 
schooner Jennie Howard, is a tie roiné The 


e daughter 
lvania has signed the bill appro 
ral McClellan 


bill until he was 


—(rovernor 





to Gene 
as he did not lil 
ages. The monu 
ibseribed 


Hutchinson, of the 


5,000 have already been s 





wife of ¢ iptain 
schooner sprang a 
unable to 
Hutchinson stood at 


ow long enough to eat 


a week the men 
During all this time Mrs. 


leak while out at sea, and for 
leave the pumps. 
the wheel, steering the vessel, not going bx 
or change her clothes, A boy 
which was her only food. When overcome, she 
the wheel, and slept beside it on the open dec k 

—Miss Katherine Richardson is the 
Expeditions of over twenty hours’ continuous walking and climb 
ing show what woman is capable of in the way of physical exe 
tion. Miss Richardson is young, light, short, neatly and tight 
built. Her greatest feat this vear was the ascent, from Monta 
vert, of both peaks of the Aiguille du Dru, which occupied twent 
two hours 

—Mrs. John Sherwood, for so many years a favorite contributo 
to the Bazar, received July 14th, from the French Minister of 
Public Instruction, the olive wreath and violet ribbon of the Acad 
emie Francaise. This decoration, which is for the first time b« 
stowed upon an American woman, is the highest literary honor in 
the gift of the French Academy, and is a distinction awarded for 
eminence in intellectual pursuits. Rosina Emmet Sherwood re- 
ceived, the same week, a “medaille d’honneur” for her pictures 
at the Salon. Readers of the Bazar, so often enriched by her 
beautiful work, will rejoice in this recognition of its merits. 


were 


brought her the soaked bis« t 


lashed herself to 


record-breaker of the 













Fig. 1.—Carp ror Acep Lapy 


For description see Supplement. 


Handkerchief Sachet. 

Tue covers of this sachet 
are of white brocaded satin, 
the lining is of pale salmon 
pink quilted satin. The pat 
tern in the brocade of the cov- 
ers consists of small sprays of 
flowers which are enriched 
with embroidery in the man- 
ner shown in Fig. 2. All the 
outlines are defined with gold 
cord sewed down. The flow- 
ers are veined and filled in at 
the centres in delicate shades 
of pink and blue silks, and the 


leaves are veined in olive. The 


Brainep CLrota Gown 
For designs and description see Supplement. 
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2.—Back or Autumn Wa tk- 


‘or diagram and description see 















TrimmMeD Work-Basket. 


For design and description see Supplement, No. V., Fig. 36. 
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Fig. 2.—Detait. oF EMBROIDERY FOR 
Sacuet, Fig. 1. 


sachet is twelve inches deep by twenty inch- 
es and a half wide. The cover is lined with 
foundation ; over that is placed a layer of 
wadding with sachet powder or pot-pourri, 
then comes the lining. It is folded through 
the middle and tied with light blue ribbons. 





Who Shall Speak First? 


Our title does not refer to the old picture 
of two little dogs looking expectantly at 
one lump of sugar. It points only to a sim- 
ple matter of common politeness which is 
brought to mind by a street-car conversation. 

Two well-dressed girls are talking; says 
Number One, “I saw your friend Miss Brown 
at the Joneses’ party the other night, but she 
did not seem to remember me, so I did not 
speak.” 

Replies Number Two, “That’s just what 
she said about you.” 

Here were two persons probably mutual- 
ly disposed for an acquaintance, both mean- 
ing kindly enough, but both behaving with 
rudeness, And all for what? From self- 
consciousness and from the want of a little 
common-sense. 

Genuine cordiality naturally advances to 
meet the old friend with affection, or the 
new acquaintance witli ready courtesy; and 
common-sense shows that this cordiality 1- 
just as imperatively required of the one of 
the two persons meeting as of the other. If 



















Fig. 2.—Bacx or Corn Gown, 


For pattern, design, and description 
see Supplement, No. L, Figs. 1-14. 





Fig. 2.—Car ror AGep Lapy. 
For description see Supplement. 


both advance the result is mu- 
tual pleasure; if but one comes 
forward that one has the satis- 
faction of having acted in ac- 
cordance with the dictates of 
true politeness, and perhaps 
the other will have learned a 
lesson. If both hang back the 
result is a misunderstanding. 
In such cases we have a simple, 
straightforward duty to per- 
form—a duty required by the 
laws of society and of all good- 
fellowship. Of course where 
there is any difference it is 
easier for the higher in social 
position to make the first ad- 
vances, but the duty is not less 
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Fig. 1.—Ctoru Gown.—Front.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern, design, and description, see Supplement, No. I., Figs. 1-14. 
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incumbent on the one in lower place. One need 
never obtrude one’s self, but to slight the proffer- 
ed hand, or to fail to offer the friendly greeting, 
is an offence against social laws which is invari- 
ably punished in one way or in another. 

If one person really fails to recognize the other 
it is a thing of little consequence, Though it 
may be mortifying to the one who forgets, it 
should not matter to the one forgotten. Such 
lapses of memory should never be imputed to in- 
tentional rudeness; but if really due to that, so 
much the worse for the transgressor. 

The rule should be that the one who sees first 
is the one to speak first. 





PRINCE FORTUNATUS* 
BY WILLIAM BLACK, 


Avutuor or “A Princess or Tuvir,” “ Maoirop 
Dare,” “Suanvon Beis,” “ Tur Strange 
Avventurss OF a Houss-Boat,” ere. 
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CHAPTER XV. 
“LET THE STRICKEN DEER GO WEEP.” 


UT if Lionel regarded this constantassociation 
B with Nina—this unreserved discussion of all 
their private affairs—even the sort of authority 
and guidance he exercised over her at times—as 
so simple and natural a thing that it was unne- 
cessary to pause and ask whither it might tend, 
what about Nina herself? She was quite alone 
in this country; she had more regard for the fu- 
ture than he had; what if certain wistful hopes, 
concealed almost from herself, had sprung up 
amidst all this intimate and frankly affectionate 
companionship ? 

One morning she and Estelle were walking 
in to Regent Street, to examine proofs of certain 
photographs that had been taken of them both 
(for Clara figured in the shop-windows now as 
well as Capitaine Crépin), Nina was very merry 
and vivacious on this sufficiently bright fore- 
noon; and to please Estelle she was talking 
French—her French being fluent enough, if it 
was not quite perfect as to accent. They were 
passing along Piccadilly when she stopped at a 
certain shop. 

“Come, I show you something,” she said. 

Estelle followed her in. The moment the 
shopman saw who this was he did not wait to 
be questioned, 

“Tt is quite ready, miss; I was just about to 
send it down.” 

He brought forward the double loving-cup that 
Lionel had given to Nina; and as the young lady 
took it into her hands she glanced at the rim. 


* Beyun in Hazrer’s Bazan No. 80, Vol, XXIL 
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NINA, HANGING SOME WAY 


Yes, the inscription was quite right: “From Leo 
to Nina”—that was the simple legend she had 
had engraved. 

“ Here is the cup I spoke of, Estelle: is it not 
beautiful? And then I would not trouble Lionel 
to have the inscription made—I told him I would 
have it done myself, and asked him what the 
words should be—behold it !” 

The cup was duly admired and handed back, 
to be sent down to Sloane Street; then Estelle 
and she left the shop together. 

“Oh yes, it is very beautiful,” said the former, 
continuing to speak in her native tongue; “and 
a very distinguished present; but there is some- 
thing still more piquant that he will be buying 
for you ere long—can you not guess, Nina ?—no? 
—not a wedding-ring ?” 

The audacity of the question somewhat discon- 
certed Nina; but she met it with no sham denial, 
no affected protest. 

“He has not spoken to me, Estelle,” Nina said, 
gravely and simply. ‘“ And sometimes I ask my- 
self if it is not better we should remain as we 
are—we are such good friends and companions. 
We are happy; we have plenty to occupy our- 
selves with; why undertake more serious cares ? 
Perhaps that is all that Lionel thinks of it; and 
if it is so, I am content. And then, sometimes, 
Estelle, I ask myself if it would not be better for 
him to marry—when he has made his choice, 
that is to say; and I picture him and his young 
wife living very happily in a quite small establish- 
ment—perhaps two or three rooms only, in one 
of those large buildings in Victoria Street—and 
everything very pretty around them, with their 
music and their occupations and the visits of 
friends. Would not that be for him a life far 
more satisfactory than his present distractions— 
the gayeties and amusements, the invitations of 
strangers ?” 

“Yes, yes, yes!” her companion cried, with in- 
stant assent. “ Ah, Nina, I can see you the most 
charming young house-mistress. I can see you 
receive your guests when they come for after- 
noon music, You wear a tea gown of brocade the 
color of wall-flower, with cream-colored lace ; you 
speak French, English, Italian, as it is necessary 
for this one and that; your musical reunious are 
known everywhere. Will madame permit the 
poor Estelle to be present ?—Estelle, who will not 
dare to sing before those celebrated ones, but 
who will applaud, applaud—in herself a_pro- 
digious clague! And now, behold! Miss Bur- 
goyne arrives — Miss Burgoyne in grand state; 
and nevertheless, you are her dear Nina, her 
charming friend, although in her heart she hates 
you for having carried off the handsome Lionel—” 

“Estelle,” said Nina, gently, “you let your 
tongue run away. When I picture to myself 
Lionel in the future, I leave the space beside him 
empty. Whoistofillit? Perhaps he has never 
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given a thought to that. Perhaps it will always 
be empty ; perhaps one of his fashionable friends 
will suddenly appear there, who knows? He 
does not seem ever to look forward: if I remon- 


strate about his expenditure, he laughs. And 
why should he give me things of value? I am 


not covetous. If he wishes to express kindness, 
is not a word better than any silver cup? If he 
wishes to be remembered when he is absent, 
would not the smallest message sent in a letter be 
of more value than a bracelet with sapphires ?” 

“Oh, Nina,” her companion exclaimed, laugh- 
ing,“ what a thing to say !—that you would rath- 
er have a scrap of writing from Lionel Moore 
than a bracelet with sapphires !” 

“ No, Estelle, I did not,” Nina protested, rather 
indignantly ; “I was talking of the value of pre 
sents generally, and of their use, or uselessness.” 

“And yet you seemed very proud of t 
loving-cup, Nina, and of the inscription on it,’ 
telle said, demurely; and there the subject end- 
ed; for they were now approaching the photog- 
rapher’s. 

It was a Saturday night that Honnor Cunyng- 
ham and her mother—who had come up from 
Brighton for a few days—had been induced to 
fix for their visit to the New Theatre; and as the 
evening drew near, Lionel became more and more 
anx!vus, so that he almost regretted having per- 
suaded them. All his other troubles and wor- 
ries he could at once carry to Nina, whose cheer- 
ful common-sense and abundant courage made 
light of them and lent him heart; but this one 
he had to ponder over by himself; he did not 
care to tell Nina with what concern he looked 
forward to the impressions that Miss Cunyngham 
might form of himself and his surroundings 
when brought immediately into contact with 
these. And yet he was not altogether silent. 

“You see how it is, Nina,” he said, in tones of 
deep vexation. “ That fellow Collier has been al- 
lowed to gag and gag until the whole piece is 
filled with his music-hall tomfoolery, and the mu- 
sic has been made quite subsidiary. I wonder 
Lehmann doesn’t get a lot of acrobats and con- 
jurers, and let Miss Burgoyne and you and me 
stop at home. The Squire's Daughter is really a 
very pretty piece, with some delightful melody 
running through it; but that fellow has vulgar- 
ized it into the lowest burlesque.” 

“What does it matter to you, Leo?” Nina said. 
““What he does is separate from you. He can- 
uot vulgarize your singing.” 

“But he makes all that clowning of his so im- 
portant—it has become so big a feature of the 
piece that any friends of yours coming to see the 
little opera might very naturally say, ‘ Oh, is this 
the kind of thing he figures in? This is an in- 
tellectual entertainment, truly !’” 

“But you do not join in it, Leo!” Niua pro- 
tested. 
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“Tn the most ga > of all, I’ve got to 
stand and look on the whole time!” he said, 

“Oh no, Leo,” Nina said, with mock sympathy ; 
“vou can listen to Miss Burgoyne a 
you from behind her fan 

“Those two ladies I tol 
ued, “‘ who are coming ot 


she talks to 


i you of,” he contin- 
Saturday night—I won 


der what they will think of all that low-comedy 





stuff! I begin to wish I hadn’t asked them to 
come behind; but I thought it might be a sort of 
inducement. Miss Cunyngham was very kind to 
me when I was in the Highlands; and this was 


all I could think of; but I don’t think she has 
much of the frivolous curi 


sity of her sisters-in- 
ilar ¢ aur ss Wael eae 
law; and Iam not sure her mother and she would 
even care much for the honor of having tea in 
Miss Burgoyne’s room. No, I wish I hadn’t asked 
them.” 


“Do you value t nion so highly, then, 











Leo? Nina asked 

“Oh yes,” he said 1e hesitation; “that 
is, I shouldn’t like them to form any unfavor able 
impression—to go away with any scornful feel- 
ing toward comic opera and toward the people 
engaged in it; I should ce them to think well 
of the piece. I suppose I couldn’t bribe Collier 
to leave out the half of is gag, or the whole of 
it, for that pari lar night Did you see what 
one of the papers said about the 400th perform- 
ance ?—that the fate of Ze Squire's Daughter 
had for some time been doubtful, but that it had 
been saved by the increased prominence given to 
the part played by Mr. Fred ¢ ie! A compli- 
ment to the pub ic taste ! The piece s ved by lug 
ging in a lot of music-hall buffoonery !” 

* But, Leo,’ ia said, “ your friends who are 





coming on Saturday night will not think you re 
sponsible for all that.” ' 

‘“*People are apt to judge of 
ciates, Nina,” he 


vou by vour asso- 





said, absently: he was clearly 
looking forward to this visit with some compune- 
tion, not to say alarm. 


Then he went to Miss Burge 





»yne. Miss Bur. 
goyne had forgiven him for having introduced 
Percival Miles to the Richmond dinner 





deed, she was generally as ready to forg 
was quick to take offence. 

“I wish you would do me a very 
he said. : 

“What is it?” asked Grace Mainwaring 
was standing in front of the tall mirror, a 
ing the s g stars and crescents that adorned 
her powdered hair. 

“T suppose you could wear a little nosegay 
with that dress,” he said, “of natural flowers, 
done up with a bit of white satin ribbon, perhaps, 
and a silver tube and cord, or something of that 
kind ?” 

“Flowers?” she repeated. “Oh yes, I could 
wear them, if any one-were polite enough to give 
me them.” 


great favor,” 
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“JT shall be delighted to send you some every 
evening for a month, if you'll only do this for me 
on Saturday,” said he. “It is on Saturday night 
those two ladies are coming to the theatre; and 
you were good enough to promise to ask them to 
your room and offer them some tea. The younger 
of the two—that is, Miss Cunyngham—has never 
been behind the scenes of a theatre before, and 
I think she will be very pleased to be introduced 
to Miss Grace Mainwaring; and don’t you think 
it would be rather nice of Miss Grace Mainwar- 
ing to take those flowers from her dress and pre- 
sent them to the young lady as a souvenir of her 
visit ?” 

She wheeled round, and looked at him with a 
curious scrutiny. 

“Well, this is something new!” she said, as 
she turned to the mirror again. “I thought it 
was the fortunate Harry Thornhill who received 
all kinds of compliments and attentions from his 
lady adorers; I wasn’t aware he ever returned 
them, But do you think it is quite fair, Mr. 
Moore? If this is some girl who has a lovesick 
fancy for Harry Thornhill, don’t you think vou 
should drop Harry Thornhill, and play David Gar- 
rick, to cure the poor thing ?””’ 

“ Considering that Miss Cunyngham has never 
seen Harry Thornhill—” he was beginning, when 
she interrupted him. 

“Oh, only heard him sing in private? Quite 
enough, I suppose, to put nonsense into a silly 
school-girl’s head.” 

“When you see this young lady,” he observed, 
“]T don’t think you will say she looks like a silly 
school-girl. She’s nearly as tall as I am, for one 
thing,” 

“T hate giraffes,” said Miss Burgoyne, tartly. 
“Do you put a string round her neck when you 
go out walking with her?” 

He was just on the point of saving something 
about greenroom manners but thought better 
of it 

“Now, Miss Burgoyne,” he said to her, “on 
Saturday night you are going to put on your 
most winning way—you can do it when you like 
—and you are going to captivate and fascinate 
those two people until they'll go away home with 
the conviction that you are the most charming 
and delightful creature that ever lived. You 
can do it easily enough if you like—no one better. 
You are going to be very nice to them; and 
you'll send them away just in love with Grace 
Mainwaring.” 

Miss Burgoyne altered her tone a little. 

“If I give your giraffe-friend those flowers, I 
suppose you expect me to tell lies as well?” she 
asked, with some approach to good-humor. 

* About what ?” 

“Oh, about being delighted to make her ac- 
quaintance, and that kind of thing.” 

“T have no doubt you will be as pleased to make 
her acquaintance as she will be to make yours,” 
said he, “and a few civil words never do any 
harm.” 

Here Miss Burgoyne was called. She went to 
the little side-table and sipped some of her 
home - brewed lemonade; then he opened the 
door for her, and together they went up into 
the wings. 

“Tall, is she?” continued Miss Burgoyne, as 
they were looking on at Mr. Fred Collier’s buf- 
fooneries out there on the stage. “Is she as 
silent and stupid as her brother ?” 

“ Her brother ?” 

“Lord Rockminster.” 

“Oh, Lord Rockminster isn’t her brother. 
You've got them mixed up,” said Lionel. “ Miss 
Cunyngham’s brother, Sir Hugh, married a sister 
of Lord Rockminster—the Lady Adela Cunyng- 
ham, who came to your room one night—don’t 
you remember ?” 

“You seem to have the whole Peerage and 
Baronetage at your fingers’ ends,” said she, sul- 
lenly; and the next moment she was on the 
stage, smiling and gracious, and receiving her 
father’s guests with that charming manner which 
the heroine of the operetta could assume when 
she chose. 

Even with Miss Burgoyne’s grudgingly prom- 
ised assistance, Lionel still remained unac- 
countably perturbed about that visit of Lady 
Cunyngham and her daughter; and when on the 
Saturday evening he first became aware—through 
the confused glare of the foot-lights—that the 
two ladies had come into the box he had secured 
for them, it seemed to him as though he was 
responsible for every single feature of the per- 
formance. As for himself, he was at his best, 
and he knew it; he sang “The starry night 
brings me no rest” with such a verve that the 
enthusiasm of the audience was unbounded ; 
even Miss Burgoyne—Miss Grace Mainwaring, 
that is, who was perched up on a bit of scaffold. 
ing in order to throw a rose to her lover—listened 
with a new interest instead of being busy with 
her ribbons and the set of her hair; and when 
she opened the casement in answer to this im- 
passioned appeal, she kissed the crimson cotton 
blossom thrice ere she dropped it to her enrap- 
tured swain below. This was all very well; but 
when the comic man took possession of the 
stage, Lionel—instead of going off to his dress- 
ing-room to glance at an evening paper, or have 
a chat with some acquaintance—remained in the 
wings, looking on with an indescribable loathing. 
This hideous farcicality seemed more vulgar than 
ever: what would Honnor Cunyngham think of 
his associates? He feit as if lie were an ac- 
complice in foisting this wretched music - hall 
stuff on the public. And the mother—the tall 
lady with the proud, fine features, and the grave 
and placid voice—what would she think of the 
new acquaintance whom her daughter had in- 
troduced to her? Had it been Lady Adela or 
her sisters, he would not have cared one jot. 
They were proud to be in alliance with profes- 
sional people; they flattered themselves that 
they rather belonged to the set ; actors, authors, 
artists, musicians, those busy and eager amateurs 











considered to be, like themselves, of imagina- 
tion all compact. But that he should have ask- 
ed Honnor Cunyngham to come and look on at 
the anties of this gaping and grinning fool; that 
she should know he had to consort with such 
folk; that she should consider him an aider and 
abettor in putting this kind of entertainment be- 
fore the public—this galled him to the quick. 
The murmur of the Aivron and the Geinig seem- 
ed dinning in his ears. If only he could have 
thrown aside these senseless trappings—if he 
were an underkeeper now, or a water-bailiff, or 
even a gillie looking after the dogs and the 
ponies, he could have met the gaze of those 
clear hazel eves without shame. But here he 
was the coadjutor of this grimacing clown; and 
she was sitting in her box there—and thinking. 

“What is it, Leo?” said Nina, coming up to 
him rather timidly. “ You are annoyed.” 

“T have made a mistake, that is all,” he said, 
rather impatiently. “I shouldn’t have persuaded 
those two ladies to come to the theatre; I forgot 
what kind of thing we played in; 1 might as 
well have asked them to go to a penny gaff. 
Collier is worse than ever to-night.” 

“And you better, Leo,” said Nina, who had 
always comforting words for him. “ Did you 
not hear how enthusiastic the audience were ? 
And if this is the young lady you told me of— 
who was so friendly in Scotland that she did not 
fear ridicule for herself in order to save you 
from the possibility of ridicule—surely she will 
be so well-wishing to you that she will under- 
stand you have nothing to do with the foolish- 
ness on the stage.” 

“Tf you are thinking of that salmon-fishing in- 
cident,” he said, rather hastily, “of course you 
mustn’t imagine there was any fear of her en- 
countering any ridicule. Oh, certainly not! It 
was no new thing for her to get wet when she 
was out fishing.” 

“ At all events, it was a friendly act to you,” 
said Nina, on whom that occurrence seemed to 
have made some impression, ‘ And if she is so 
generous, so benevolent toward you, do you think 
she will not see you are not responsible for the 
comic business ?” 

It was at the end of the penultimate act that 
an attendant brought round Miss Cunyngham 
and her mother—the latter a handsome and dis- 
tinguished-looking elderly lady, with white hair 
done up a la Marie Antoinette—behind the 
scenes ; and Nina, hanging some way back, could 
see them being presented to Miss Burgoyne. 
Nina was a little breathless and bewildered. 
Sie had heard a good deal about the fisher 
maiden in the far north, of her hardy out-of-door 
life, and her rough and serviceable costume; and 
perhaps she had formed some mental picture of 
her—very different from the actual appearance 
of this tall young English woman, whose clear, 
calm eyes, strongly marked eyebrows, and proud, 
refined features were so striking. Here was no 
simple maiden in a suit of serge; but a young 
woman of commanding presence, whose long 
cloak of tan-colored velvet, with its hanging 
sleeves showing a flash of crimson, seemed to 
Nina to have a sort of royal magnificence about 
it. And yet her manner appeared to be very 
simple and gentle; she smiled as she talked to 
Miss Burgoyne; and the last that Nina saw of 
her—as they all left together in the direction of 
the corridor, Lionel obsequiously attending them 
—was that the tall young lady walked with a 
most gracious carriage. Nina made sure that 
they had all disappeared before she, too, went 
down the steps; then she made her way to her 
own room to get ready for the final act. Miss 
Girond, of course, was also here; but Nina had 
no word for Estelle; she seemed preoccupied 
about something. 

Never had Harry Thornhill dressed so quickly ; 
and when, in his gay costume of flowered silk 
and ruffles, tie-wig, and buckled shoes, he tapped 
at Miss Burgoyne’s door and entered, he found 
that that young lady was still in the curtained 
apartment, though she had sent out Jane to see 
that her two visitors were being looked after. 
Lionel, too, helped himself to some tea; and it 
was with a singular feeling of relief that he dis- 
covered, as he presently did, that both Lady Cun- 
yngham and her daughter were quite charmed 
with the piece, so far as they had seen it. They 
appeared to put the farcicality altogether aside, 
and to have been much impressed by the charac- 
ter of the music. 

‘““What a pretty girl that Miss Ross is!” said 
the younger of the two ladies, incidentally. “ But 
she is not English, is she? I thought I could de- 
tect a trace of foreign accent here and there.” 

“No, she is Italian,’ Lionel made answer. 
“ Her name is really Rossi—Antonia Rossi—but 
her intimate friends call her Nina.” 

“What a beautiful voice she has!” Miss Hon- 
nor continued. “So fresh and pure and sweet. 
I think she has a far more beautiful voice than—” 

He quickly held up his hand, and the hint 
was taken. 

“And she puts such life into her part—she 
seems to be really light-hearted and merry,” re- 
sumed Miss Honnor, who appeared to have been 
much taken by Nina’s manner on the stage. 
“Do you know, Mr. Moore, I could not help to- 
night thinking more than once of The Chaplet, 
and my sisters and their amateur friends. The 
difference between an amateur performance and 
a performance of trained artists is so marvellous ; 
it doesn’t seem to me to be one of degree at all; 
at an amateur performance, however clever it 
may be, I am conscious all the time that the 
people are assuming something quite foreign to 
themselves, whereas on the stage the people seem 
to be the actual characters they profess to be. 
I forget they are actors and actresses.” 

“You must be a good audience, Miss Cunyng- 
ham,” said he (it used to be “ Miss Honnor” in 
Strathaivron, but that was some time ago; then 
he was not decked out and painted for exhibition 
on the stage). 




















“Oh, I like to believe,” she said. “I don’t 
wish to criticise. I wholly and delightfully give 
myself up to the illusion. Mother and I go so 
seldom to the theatre that we are under no temp- 
tation to begin and ask how this or that is done, 
or to make any comparisons; we surrender our- 
selves to the story, and believe the people to be 
real people all we can. As for mother, if it 
weren’t a dreadful secret—” 

But here the curtains were thrown wide, and, 
out came Miss Burgoyne, obviously conscious of 
her magnificent costume, profuse in her apolo- 
gies for not appearing sooner. Something had 
gone wrong, and the mishap had kept her late; 
indeed she had just time to go through the for- 
mality of taking a cup of tea with her guests 
when she was called and had to get ready to go. 

“However, I need not say good-by just yet,” 
she said to them, as she tucked up her volumi- 
nous train, ‘ Wouldn’t you like to look on for a 
little while from the wings? You could have 
the prompter’s chair, Lady Cunyngham, so that 
you could see the audience or the stage, just as 
you choose, if Miss Cunyngham didn’t mind 
standing about among the gasmen.” 

“If you are sure we shall not be in the way,” 
said the elder lady, who had perhaps a little more 
curiosity than her daughter. 

“Oh, Mr. Moore will show you,” said Miss 
Burgoyne, making no scruple about preceding 
her visitors along the corridor and up the steps, 
for she had not too much time. 

The prompter’s office, now that this piece had 
been running over four hundred nights, was prac- 
tically a sinecure, so that there was no trouble 
about getting Lady Cunyngham installed in the 
little corner, whence, through a small aperture, 
she could regard the dusky-hued audience, or turn 
her attention to the stage, just as she pleased. 
Miss Honnor stood close by her, when she was 
allowed—keeping out of sight of the opposite 
boxes as mucli as she could; though she observed | 
that the workmen about her did not care much | 
whether they were visible or not, and that they 
talked or called to each other with a fine indiffer- | 
ence toward what was going forward on the stage. | 
At present a minuet was being danced, and very | 
pretty it was; she could not help noticing how | 

| 





cleverly Miss Burgoyne managed her train. As 
for her mother, the old lady seemed intensely in- 
terested, and yet conscious all the time that she 
herself, in this strange position, was an interloper; 
again and again she rose and offered to resign | 
her place to the rather shabby -looking elderly | 
man who was the rightful occupant; but he just | 
as often begged her to remain ; he seemed most- 
ly interested in the management of the gas han- | 
dles just over his head. 

And now came in the comic interlude which 
Lionel had feared most of all—the Squire’s faith- 
ful henchman going through all the phases of 
getting drunk in double-quick stage time; and 
while those stupidities were going forward, Li- 
onel and Miss Burgoyne were supposed to retire 
up the stage somewhat and look on. Well, they 
took up their positions—Grace Mainwaring being 
seated. 

“Your giraffe is rather handsome,” she said, 
behind her fan. 

“T believe she is considered to be one of the 
best-looking women in England,” said he, some- 
what stiffly. 

“Oh, really! Well, of course, tastes differ,” 
Miss Grace Mainwaring said. “I don’t think a 
woman should have blacking brushes instead of 
eyebrows. But it’s a matter of taste.” 

“Yes,” said he; “and comic opera is the sort 
of place where one’s taste becomes so refined. 
What do you think of this gag now? Is this 
what the public like—when they come to hear 
music ?” 

“You're very fastidious; you want everything 
to be superfine; but you may depend on it that it 
keeps the piece going with the pit and gallery.” 

His answer to that was one of this young la- 
dy’s strangest experiences of the stage. Lionel 
Moore had suddenly left her, and, indeed, quitted 
this scene in which he was supposed to be a chief 
figure. He walked down the wings, until he found 
himself close to Miss Honnor Cunyngham. 

“Miss Cunyngham !” he said. 

She turned, her eyes somewhat bewildered by 
the glare of light on the stage. 

“Come back, please,” he said. “I don’t want 
you to see this scene; it has nothing to do with 
the operetta, and it is dull and stupid and tedious 
beyond description.” 

She followed him two or three steps, wonder- 
ing. 

“You say you like the music,” he continued— 
here in the twilight of the wings—“ and the little 
story is really rather pretty and idyllic; but they 
will go and introduce a lot of music-hall stuff to | 
please the groundlings. I should prefer you not | 
to see it. Won't you rather wait a little, and talk | 
about something ?—it isn’t often you and I meet. | 





Did you get many salmon after I left Strathaiv- 
ron ?”’ 

“Oh no!” said she, still rather surprised. | 
“Toward the end of the season the red fish are | 
really not worth landing.” | 

“Tt seems a long time since then,” he said. 
“T find myself sitting up at night and thinking | 
over all those experiences—making pictures of 
them—and the hours go by in a most astonishing 
fashion. Here in London, among the November 
fogs, it seems so strange to think of those splen- 
did days, and the long, clear twilights. I suppose 
it is all so well known to you, you do not trouble 
to recall it; but I do. It is like a dream, only 
that I see everything so distinetly ; I seem almost 
to be able to touch each leaf of the bushes in the 
little dell where we used to have luncheon: do 
you remember ?” 

“ Above the Geinig Pool ?—oh yes!” she said, 
smiling. 

“And the Junction Pool,” he continued, with 





a curious eagerness, as if he were claiming her 
sympathy, her interest, on account of that old | 


companionship. ‘I can make the clearest vision 
of it as I sit up all by myself at night. You re- 
member the little bush on the opposite side that 
you used sometimes to catch your fly on? and 
the shelf of shingle going suddenly down into the 
brown water? I always thought that was a dan- 
gerous place. And how well you used to fish the 
Rock Pool! Old Robert used to be so proud of 
you! Onee, at the Tail of the Rock Pool, you 
wound up, and said to him, ‘ Well, I can’t do any 
better than that, Robert’; and then he said, ‘No 
man ever fished that pool better—oh, I beg your 
pardon, Miss Honnor: no one at all ever fished 
that pool better.’ I suppose Strathaivron is no- 
thing to you, you must be so familiar with it; but 
to me it is a sort of wonderland, to dream of 
when I am all by myself at night.” 

Alas! it was at this very moment that Nina 
came up from her room. Clara, the innkeeper’s 
daughter, had to go on immediately after the ball- 
room scene was over; and Nina, as she came by, 
caught sight of these two, and for a moment she 
stood still, her eyes staring. The two figures 
were in a sort of twilight—a twilight as com- 
pared with the glare of the stage beyond them; 
but there were gases here quite sufficient to il- 
lumine their features, It was no imagination on 
Nina’s part; she saw with a startling clearness 
that Lionel was regarding this tall English-look- 
ing girl with a look she had never seen him di- 
rect toward any woman before—a timid, wistful, 
half-beseeching look that needed no words to ex- 
plain its meaning. For a second Nina stood 
there paralyzed—not daring to breathe, not able 
to move. Yet was it altogether a revelation to 
her, or only a sudden and overwhelming confirma- 
tion of certain half-frightened misgivings which 
had visited her from time to time, and which she 
had striven hard to banish? The next moment 
Nina had passed on silently, like a ghost, and had 
disappeared in the dusk behind some scenery. 

“When shall you be back in Strathaivron, 
Miss Honnor ?” he asked. 

“In the spring, I suppose, for the salmon fish- 
ing,” she made auswer., 

“You will be up there in the clear April days, 
by the side of that beautiful river, and I shali 
be playing the mountebank here among the Lon- 
don gas and fog.” 

But at this moment the orchestra began the 
slow music that intimated the resumption of the 
minuet; and this recalled him to his senses; he 
had hurriedly to take leave of her, and then he 
went and rejoined Miss Burgoyne, who merely 
said, “* Well, that’s a pretty trick!” as she gave 
him her hand for the dance. 

A still stranger thing, however, happened in 
the next scene, where the gay young officer, the 
French prisoner of war, makes love to the inn- 
keeper’s daugliter. Estelle noticed with great 
surprise that not only did Nina deliver the Eng- 
lish maiden’s retorts without any of the saucy 
spirit that the situation demanded, but also that 
she was quite confused about the words, stam- 
mering and hesitating, and getting through them 
in the most perfunctory manner. At last, when 
the little Capitaine Crépin s, * Bewitching 
maid, say you will fly with me!” Clara’s reply is, 
“You forget I am to be married to-morrow— 
But Nina only 
got as far as “married to-morrow,” then she 
paused, hesitated; she put her hand to her head 
as if everything had gone from her brain; and 
at the same moment Estelle, with the most ad- 
mirable presence of mind, exclaimed along, “ See, 
here comes your betrothed!” thus giving the 
lover his cue. The dialogue now remained with 
Estelle and this husband-elect, so that Nina had 
time to recover; and in the trio that closes the 
scene she sang her part well enough. Directly 
they had left the stage Estelle ran to her friend 

“Nina, what was the matter ?” she exclaimed 

“My head,” said Nina, pressing her band 
against her forehead, and talking rather faintly 
—“TI do not know—my head is giddy, Estelle ; 
oh, I wish it was all over; I wish I was home!” 

“You have very little more to do now, Nina,” 
Estelle said quickly to her in French. 
you must have courage, Nina; I will run and get 
you my smelling salts, and it will pass away. 
Oh, you must make an effort, Nina; would you 
let Miss Burgoyne see you break down? No, no, 
indeed! You will be all right, Nina, I assure 
you; and I will tell the prompter to be on the 
watch for you. Oh, I wouldn’t give way before 
Miss Burgoyne, if I were you; no, not for a hun- 
dred pounds !” 

Therewith the kind-hearted little French offi- 
cer sped away to her own room, and brought 
back the smelling salts,and was most eagerly 
solicitous that Nina should conquer this passing 
attack of hysteria, as she deemed it. And, in- 
deed, Nina managed to get through the rest of 
her part without any serious break down, to Es- 
telle’s exceeding joy. 

As they went home together in the four-wheel- 
ed cab, Nina did not uttera word. Once or twice 
Estelle fancied she heard a slight sob; but she 
merely said to herself: 

“Ah, it has come back, that trembling of the 
nerves? But I will make her take some wine 
at supper, and she will go to bed and sleep well ; 
to-morrow she will have forgotten all about it.” 

And Estelle was most kind and considerate 
when they got down to Sloane Street. She help- 
ed Nina off with her things; she stirred up the 
fire; she put a bottle of white-wine on the table, 
where supper was already laid; she drew in Ni- 
na’s chair for her. Then Mrs, Grey came up to 
see that her children, as she called them, were 
all right; and she was easily induced to stay for 
a little while, for a retired actress is always eager 
to hear news of the theatre; so she and Miss 
Girond fell to talking between themselves. Nina 
sat silent; her eyes seemed heavy and tired; 
she only pretended to touch the food and wine 
before her. 

“Very well, then, Nina,” her friend said, when 

(Continued on page 789, Supplement.) 





see, here comes my betrothed !” 


“Come, 
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THE CHASE OF THE WILD RED 
DEER. 
fae spirited picture and the beautiful illus- 
tration on our double page are timely now 
that 
“Southerly winds and a clondy sky 
Proclaim a hunting morning,” 


and all lovers of hardy forest sports will feel a 
thrill of keen pleasure as they remember the ex 
citement of the chase, the noble stag, the hounds 
with their ardent pace, the men as eager, all strain- 
ing their utmost—the hunted and the hunters, It 
is clean, wholesome sport, albeit there are kind 
hearts which pity the poor wild deer, and wish 
that he might live undisturbed in the moorland 
peace 

In England, as in Palestine, “the hart desireth 
the water brooks,” and it is seldom indeed that a 
jeer is brought to hand without a check on some 
river or stream, making it necessary for the hunts- 
man to use all his skill and woodcraft; for the 
running water carries no scent, and the deer will 
sometimes go quite long distances up or down, 
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ig and swimming, without touching either 
bank. For those who love either scenery or 
hounds, there are few prettier sights than a cast 
down or up one of the moorland streams; the 
huntsman trots along with a watchful eye on ev- 
ery bowlder and patch of shingle, where a splash 
ot water may show sign of the deer having passed, 
Some of the hounds take one side, some the other, 
while others make their way in the bed of the 
stream, sniffing every rock, and even rearing up 
on their hind legs to wind the ovezhanging bush- 
es, which the deer may have touched as he went by. 

Presently the stag will be fresh found in some 
pool, or they will hit the line where he has gone 
out; but in either case, unless he saves himself 
by getting among fresh deer, the day will gener- 
ally end with one or other of the scenes shown in 
the illustrations. The received idea of a stag at 
bay is that he should be drawn with his head 
down, as though in the act of tossing an adver- 
sary; but the picture is quite true to nature 
—the beaten stag stands with his mouth shut and 
his head erect, and only lowers his antlers to make 
lightning-like stabs at any hound that may come 
too near. Hounds get hurt not unfrequently, but, 
on the whole, they suffer much less from the horns 
of the deer than from the horses of the field, for 
every effort is always made to secure the stag and 
despatch him with as little delay as possible. A 
finish in the water is much more satisfactory than 
one in the sea, though the latter is not uncommon, 
It is pretty in fine weather to stand on the cliffs 
and see deer and hounds swimming below, and 
sometimes there is an exciting race between the 
boat despatched by the master and the piratical 
craft of a passing coaster; but there is nothing 
romantic in seeing a deer hauled ignominiously 
into a boat, and if it is blowing a westerly gale, 
with storms of rain, as it often does in the winter, 
it is wretched work waiting for the fishermen to 
do their part, for the chase of the wild red deer 
is not merely a fine-weather amusement. Indeed, 
one of the attractions of the chase is found in 
the tough tussle with the elements, the physical 
endurance which braves the worst that nature 
can do, and refusing to yield to fatigue, pluckily 
holds on its course, till the prize is won. 
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WORK FOR ODD MOMENTS. 


| JT is quite marvellous to see the amount that 
may be done without sitting down to slave 
| away for an hour or two at some elaborate work 
| of art. Take, for instance, the working of wool- 
| len comforts and garments, which can be taken 
up and put down again without hurt or harm, 
and which yet seem to grow under your fingers, 

A new substitute for a scarf is made as follows: 
Use four bone needles, No. 9, pointed at both 
ends, and one skein of soft Germantown yarn. 
Cast on 88 stitches, 22 on each needle, and knit 
2 plain and 2 seam (or,as some call it, purl) al- 
ternately for 80 rows. This is the piece that goes 
round the throat. Then bind off 44 stitches, and 
begin the flap, or chest-preserver, on the remain- 
ing 44 stitches, with two needles, knitted back and 
forth in dotted knitting, which is 1 plain and 1 
seam, alternately, reversing the seam and plain 
in the return rows, which makes the dot. Ten to 
twelve inches is a good length for the flap, and 
then you bind off. This is a large size; if you 
wish to knit a smaller size, use No. 10 needles. 
An easy way to make a searf for the neck is to 
use double Berlin wool and No. 9 needles, knit- 
ting it all plain garter stitch except a quarter of 
a yard at each end in fancy stitch. Cast on 50 
stitches, and knit four rows plain. 5th and 6th 
rows.— * make 1, narrow, repeat from * to end 
of row. Knit 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th rows, all in 
plain garter stitch. Begin again at fifth row, 
and repeat as above for a quarter of a yard. 
Knit one yard and a half in plain knitting, then 
knit last quarter of a yard as you did at first. 
Tie in fringe at both ends. 

A graceful, pretty hood is made by using a pair 
of large-size wooden needles, two hanks of Shet- 
land floss, and a bone hook. Three skeins of floss 
will make two hoods. Cast on 80 stitches on one 
needle, Knit plain back and forth till you have 
a piece the depth of two fingers—a quarter of a 
yard. Divide the stitches into forty each on the 
same needles, by running a cord through to in- 
dicate division. Knit forty stitches plain back 
and forth till six fingers are done, then bind off 
last row loosely. Knit the other forty stitches in 
the same way, length of eight fingers. Finish by 
crocheting a shell-work edge around the whole, 
five stitches in a shell, Draw the broad front to- 
gether with a thread of strong silk, and fasten 
strongly. Place a bow of ribbon on top of front. 
This hood is to be worn with the point in the 
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| centre of the forehead, the short end hanging, 


the long one passed under the throat and thrown 

over left shoulder 
| For a pair of sleeping or bath socks use four 
bone needles, No, 9, four skeins of Germantown 
yarn. Begin the foot at the half of the sole 
with two needles. Cast on 30 stitches. (At the 
end of every row always put thread forward and 
slip last stitch as if to seam, and knit first stitch 
plain at beginning of every row.) Increase at 
the end of every row on tlie second stitch by knit- 
ting 1 plain, 1 seam in the stitch, till there are 
88 stitches on the needle; then increase at the 
toe only (on the 2d stitch) at the end of every row, 
till there are 46 stitches on the needle. Upon 28 
stitches at the toe knit 19 rows for the upper 
part of the foot, cast on 18 stitches for the oth- 
er side of the ankle. Decrease (on the 2d stitch) 
at the end of every row at the toe till there are 


| 
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38 stitches, then decrease at the end of every 
row (on the 2d stitch) till there are 30 stitches 
on the needle. Pick up on a needle the 30 stitch- 
es first cast on, fold the sock so that the needle 
with the picked-up stitches is the farthest from 
you, knit the sole together, binding off. Turn 
the sock on the right side, put on a needle 10 
stitches at the end ef toe, and upon these knit a 
little gusset to fit in at the end of the sole. Kouit 
about four little rows, knitting the last stitch to- 
gether with one from the edge of the gusset hole, 
then narrow in the gusset to reduce it to a point. 
Sew up the heel, knit leg on four needles, knit 19 
at the side, 10 across the inst p, 19 at the other 
side Knit 3, seam 1, for about 3 inches, then | 
knit 1, seam 1, for 4 rounds, knit 1 round plain, 
seam 1 round, bind off. For a larger sock use | 
needles No. 8, 

A simpler way is to use double Germantown 
yarn, two bone needles, No. 6. Cast on 32 stitch- 
es, knit 2 plam, seam 2 alternately, backward | 
and forward, till you have a piece of ribbed knit 
ting 20 inches long; join together, gather in one 
end for the toe, and the sock is finished. 

A nice way to make little children’s warm slip- 
pers for chamber use is to take three skeins of | 
double colored worsted, one skein of sil gie W hite, 
and seven No, 14 steel needles; three for the | 
front, four for the ankle, 
and knit first row plain. Second row, increase 
on the 83d, the 6th, and the 9th stitches, by knit- 
ting 1 plain, 1 seam, in each stitch, 3d and 4th 
rows plain, Now work the spots with white, the 
color being always left at the right-hand side. 
Thread a wool-needle with white yarn, and under 
the pin work over the third stitch twice, keeping 
the wool over the tip of the forefinger to make a 
loop at the back ; repeat in this manner over ev 
ery other stitch, leaving always 2 stitches at t 
edge all round the sole. Do not eut off the white 
wool. > Knit plain two rows with the colored yarn. 
Work spots and loops again. After every second 
row of spots, with the colored yarn knit 1 row, 
increasing on the 4th stitch from the beginning, 
and again on the 4th stitch from the end of the 
row. Knit back plain, then knit a row, increas- 
ing the same as before. Knit three rows plain. 





Cast on 10 stitches, 





Work spots and repeat from * 3 times more, till 
there are 29 stitches across the foot. Now work 
one side of the shoe upon the first 10 stitches, 
leaving upon the needle 9 stitches for the instep 
and 10 stitches for the other si piece Work 
4 spots with loops, use another knitting-needle, 
and knit as before without increasing again, knit- 
ting, after second row of spots, 6 plain rows with 





color. When four sets of spots are worked at the 
right-hand side of the shoe, knit the other side 
piece in the same way upon the last 10 stitches 
of those that were left on the other needle Work 
5 sets of spots (9 in all for the two side-pieces) 
then knit the two ends together, binding off 
Knit a roll across the top of plain knitting, then 
turn over. Sew to lamb’s-wool soles. 

An Angora hood for a child is made with An 
gora wool and small bone needles. Cast on | 
75 stitches. Knit 40 plain garter stitch, leaving 
rest of stitches on needle. Knit back 10 stitches, 
then turn again and knit 20 stitches, knit back | 
30 stitches, turn, knit 40 stitches, knit back 50. 
Knit all the stitches next time. This makes the 
hood a little deeper at top than sides, Knit 36 
plain rows. Bind off 25 stitches. Knit 64 rows | 























with the next 25 stitches for crown. sind off 
last 25 stitches. Sew the sides and crown to- 
gether. Take i the titches at the ne K, 
and knit 16 rows for cape, 1 row of treble cro 
chet all round hood, 1 closely in every st 7 
Sew eider-down on this edge. Draw at 1 < 
with cord. Finish with ribbe DOW 

An ea way to mal ila 3 cket 1s to ke 
1 po 1 of k worsted and b« crochet- 
needle Chai S5 s : nd ork backward 
and forward in sit cro or 1 ved crochet 
till about 8 or 9 1 width are done V < 
nother piece exactly » mate t i [or ] 
fronts. Work a 1 pie « ength. about 
13 or 14 inches wide for back. Sew fronts and 
back together about half-way from lower 
edge, leave the half armhole. Sew top of 
back and toy gether over the armhole 
about hall t W 1 of the front ( 1 iy 
little collar. Fast ‘ button and ) 

To knit a pair of reins for a child, use G 
mantown, and ia cnitting-nee 2 Cast on 
14 stitches, and knit t ’ ng a length 
of three yards pieces ¢ 
half a yard ea for t ind cross-pieces, 
Work the nan f « i e front in cross- 
stitch with fine white we 1, and sew a number 
of small bells on the | : it go behind and 
in front. 

A simple rule eting infants’ shirts is 
to take twe ske ot SAXONnV nd an tvory i 
of medium siz ke a chain ¢ 
Crochet back | t n single crochet, always 
working i ) 1 1 ) g 
Twice acr i 0 140 stit 
make 7 ribs lI4rows. On 15th row crochet b 
60 stitches (to f ' " ma Ll 2 
rows of 60 stit« 3 ea On 23d row ike 

Now 25 i s ning fr 
is the sl is hig work 11 
more, then break off. Con on the 71 
of 140 stitches, sk 15 stitches on the sho I 
(counting from the 60 stitches that form front) 
and work back and forth on 65 stitches for 21 
rounds; 15 chain on sl ler, join to ¢ 
front, and k | k and | h for 7 r se W 
together ea side for about 5 
the rest for an arn 
ribbon and shell edge. For the 
and on this make 20 ribs, fold 
with steel needles pick up 39 stit« 
needle, for the cuff, an nit 1 plain, seam 1, al- 
ternately, for 18 rows; ind off oosely. Sew 





sieeves in | 











For a lady’s crocheted skirt, use one pound of 
Scotch yarn, medium size bone hook. Makeachain 
of 312 stitches W ork in single crochet, which 
is, insert hook, draw yarn t yugh, the 2 
stitches on hook. Work into back part ; 
Make a chain of 2 stitches, 1 se. into each of 4 
stitches *, 3 sc. all in next stitch, 1 se. in each 
of next 5 stitches, pass by 2 stitches, 1 se. in 
each of 5 stitches * , re peat from >* to * Repe it 
this round till you ha sl 18 inch being 


eareful that the shell of 3 stit 
time over former shell, and hole over hole. Then, 
instead of 5 se tween shells, put 4; do 4 
rounds like this. Then four rounds of 3 se. be 
tween shells. Then for eigh 
every stitch in rows, not rounds (this is placket), 
Last row make a row of holes for ribbon. 
Eva M, Nizgs. 








inches do 1 se. in 
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A MOUNTAIN INN. 
BY AGNES B. ORMSBEE. 


N this world of care and struggle, where so much that is bravest and 
sincerest goes unrecorded except on the pages of the angel who writes 

up the daily lives of us all, the simple story of one woman’s success in 
an obscure field, with no fiourish of trumpets or beating of drums, may 
inspire others to take hold of the first opportunity with a resolute will. 
My heroine did nothing extraordinary; she simply endeavored to “ doe 
the next thynge.” It happened to be waiting for her on a mountain-top. 
There is usually more than enough work to be done in every com- 
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munity—some of it well known and some dimly realized—for all its 
workers, and a careful scrutiny of a woman’s environment and her capa- 
city will generally open to her some small by-path to genuine helpfulness 
to herself and others. 

A Vermont editor found himself ordered to abandon the business and 
associations of a lifetime and seek restoration of health in the climate 
of Colorado. Colorado, or any other part of the West, is not an elysium 
to the minds of women who have passed their lives in New England; but 
this editor’s wife prepared for the change, only stipulating that before 
going she should be taken to the top of Mount Killington, a peak of the 
Green Mountains over 4000 feet high, and commanding a far-reaching 





THE CHASE OF THE WIL) RE 


view of mountain and valley, but which had been up to that time access-{/ 
ible only to parties of campers, sometimes including a few robust wome,}) 
and to the government Signal Service. 

Mr. and Mrs, made this climb as a sort of a farewell to their old 
life, and camped on the mountain for a day or two, The tonic air, laden 





almost to its rocky peak, brought that touch of health and energy to 
the husband which medical skill could not achieve in the valley. Anoth4 
er visit to the mountain, to last a week, was planned and executed, a brus! 
house being provided for shelter, and the improvement in the husband's 








health became yet more notable. The weakened lungs became stronge 


with the breath of the fir-balsams with which Killington is covered}, 
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| and the feeble appetite hearty. That settled it. 
go to Colorado in the fall, but for the summer, at least, they would live 
on Killington. 

I cannot begin to tell the readers of the Bazar the mishaps and hard- 
ships of the making of their little mountain home. Killington rises 
precipitately from the valley for almost four miles. There had never 
been more than a bridle-path, supplemented for a little way by a winter 
logging trail, through its dense forests. This path had to be widened 
for the passage of the single load of lumber, which was a “must have,” 
for the walls and roof of the little cabin. Even then six horses and 





ie stronge 


many workmen were needed to get it to the top. 


They might have to | 


-————___—— 





But mountaineering had always been a passion with the editor’s wife; 
perhaps it had grown because neither father nor husband had thought 
her strong enough to gratify it, and this visit was the realization of a 
dream of her girlhood. She was not discouraged by mishaps, and went 
back to town to get food, a cook-stove, and bedding to care for the men 
who were to frame her castle. This load, like that of the lumber 
broke down repeatedly, and the wife was compelled to return to the 
mountain-top leaving her household goods in a heap in the forest at 
its foot. 

She went again to the town to get more food, a servant, and cooking 
utensils. On her return she found a two-room cabin ready for her, 





but in the possession of a picnic party of twenty, who had sought it as 
the only refuge from a storm. 

“So, you see, I had quite a house-warming,” she says, with a smile, 
as she tells the story of the growth of her present establishment 
“I asked them to consolidate a little, and then I got supper for my 
workmen.” 

This cabin was the only shelter upon the mountain, and the storm 
lasted till morning. Any house-keeper can realize how much the “ con- 
solidation”” meant, and the difficulties of house-keeping under such cir- 
cumstances, 

The news that there was a family living on Killington spread through 
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the valley underneath it, and camping parties in- | 


creased eativ that summer, Peop e went to the 
mt n who had never dared to go before, and 
in every emergency they sought refuge in the 
little cabin It was impossible to refuse shelter, 


and the people who came were only too glad to 


pay for their care, So two more rooms were 
built, fitted up with berths like those of a steam 
er, and in them almost a thousand people slept 
u ing t t season 

not wanting misfortunes to try the 
courage and tax the strength of the mountain 





hostess e servants were lonely, could not go 
to mass, and left successively; the milk cans 
tipped over coming up the mountain, and, like 
the camel’s last straw, the rain poured on and 
soaked to a bushel of dough-nuts on one un- 


lucky da The tax on the resources of the place 


and the extent of these misfortunes will be 
t 


the facilities for cooking, and that by actual count 


etter appreciated when one knows how few were 


forty people ate up two loads of provisions in two | 


aay 

But the mountain cabin was a success. Taste, | 
and t gift which Mrs. Stowe characterized as | 
“ ilty,” made the most of the resources of the | 
mo iin itself, and overcame the limitations of 
lift erally “twelve miles from a lemon.” 

Mrs. M— had two other sourees of strength 


—her own unvarving health and the encourage- 
ment of an almost daily improvement in her hus- 
This and the great number of 
people who came to the mountain suggested the 


band’s condition 


idea of a small mountain inn, and before it was 
time to leave in the fall, a two-story house was | 
built for sleeping-rooms, with the little “lean-to” | 
cabin for kitchen and dining-room. 





year of innkeeping was successful, 


and further additions were made. Now there 


is a large house capable of accommodating fifty 
people, besides sufficient servants, a barn with 
stalls for half a dozen horses, and a home for the 


large flock of chickens, which are a feature of 









the hotel cxisine | 
With health improved, Mr. M—— took the 
brunt of the hard work and management of inn- 


kee 


dition a road up the mountain, over which even 


ping, and in addition made and kept in con- 


invalids ride in the easy spring wagons that come 
daily | 
As the wife could not have succeeded without 
the husband's help, neither could the inn have 
been the success it is without her taste and skill. 
Her artistic training, on which many women 
would have relied for self-help, she wisely turn- 
ed in as one more means of making her inn at- 
tractive 
Outwardly the inn is a large unpainted house 
with porches, the pillars of which are the trunks | 
| 
} 


of hemlock-trees with the bark left on, and the 

roofs of thickly laid dry hemlock boughs. The | 
L—— has a flat roof railed around, where tired 
people can view the sunset, The rough yet pictu- 
resque aspect is retained within the house. The 
walls are not plastered, but the partitions are | 
concealed with birch bark, and where this failed, 
with heavy sheathing-paper. The floors are | 
painted brown, and covered with soft home- 
made rugs, while straw matting is laid in the | 
chambers. The beams and scantlings of many 
rooms are charmingly hidden with the gnarled, 
dry boughs of fir balsam and hemlock, with their 
fringes of gray moss, | 

The central attraction of the house is the big 
fireplace in the large sitting-room, built of rough 
stones, and on whose ample hearth a bright fire 
of balsam and pine knots nightly blazes, driving 
out the chill air, aud making the guests friendly 
companions. Around the .room are easy old- 
fashioned chairs, tables with birch-bark covers, 
and large lounges with big square pillows filled 
with balsam tips. 

Birch bark, indeed, is skilfully used everywhere 
for decoration. Dice-boxes for the checker- 
boards, the match-safes, vase - holders, whist- 
counters, and Jamp-mats—all are made of it by 
the hostess’s tasteful hands. The inn has be- 
come quite a resort for artists, and they have left 
about its walls sketches of the peak and views 
around it, done on birch bark, as mementos of 
their sojourn there. These, together with sketch- 
es done by the hostess, give the rooms the touch 
of a cultured home 

Among the rainy-day resources is an herbarium 
which contains specimens of all the one hundred 
and thirty varieties of flowers and shrubs grow- 
ing on the mountain, and there are in it many 
species not found in the valley owing to the alti- 
tude. 

Taste is seen in the chambers in the cheer- 
ful cretonne curtain with its pole and rings, 
in the spray of bright red barberries painted 
across one corner of the mirror frame, and felt 
as one drops into peaceful slumber with the odor 

| 
| 





of balsam rising from the bolster beneath the 
head 

To climb the peak and see the sunrise is “ the 
thing” on Killington, for the inn is several hun- 
dred feet below the top, A tap on the door at 
three o'clock in the morning rouses the would-be 
climbers, but the courage and enthusiasm of the 
night before vanish, and the promised party is 
laughably depleted. A mountain climb at dawn 
is delightful and invigorating, but its demands 


forgotten. On each small dining-table is a vase 
of wild flowers, and a boutonniére is laid at each 
freshly folded napkin, while table-linen and dish- | 
es repeat the dainty touches. 

The kitchen is not wonderful, except for its 
cleanliness, but the refrigerator is novel, though 
Two mountain springs near the inn 
givea never-failing supply of pure ice-cold water 
One is piped, and the water carried into the house. | 
In this spring a large tin boiler, fitted with slats 
and ledges and tightly covered, is lowered, and 
in it the uncooked provisions keep perfectly. 
There are few flies and no mosquitoes, and the 
absence of these pests, together with the cool 


primitive, 





air, makes house-keeping in hot weather less of | 
. | 

a burden than in the valley. | 
The mountain inn, as might be expected, is ex- | 





tending its reputation, and its owners have re- 
cently purchased the entire peak. So that the 
woman who spent: her girlhood dreaming of a 
single visit to Killington has now a unique sum- 
mer home just under the crest of its rocky sum- 
mit. 





AN OCTOBER MOON SONG. 
BY ALICE WARD BAILEY. 

OME out and dance in the moon-beams 

C That flicker along the ground, 

While the waving branches above us 
Throw weird, wild shadows around. 

The moon is a sphe re of loveliness, 
A wonderful, witching thing. 

Come out and dance in the moon-beams 
And hear the great moon sing. 

She sings to the earth a silent song 
Of love and joy and beauty, 

And the eager stars send back the strain, 
“ Happiness is duty.” 


Come out and drink the sparkling air, 
With its flavor of old October, 

Spiced with the odors of ripened fruits, 
And then, if you can, be sober. 

The moon shall conquer heart and brain, 
Shall rule them, will you, nill you; 

The pale light make your pulses leap, 
The sudden glory thrill you, 

As she swings on high and sings her song 
Of love and joy and beauty. 

And the merry stars laugh back at her, 
“ Happiness is duty.” 


Climb up, climb up on the ladder of light 
The moon lets down to meet you; 
For friendliness the skies lean down, 
The stars make haste to greet you. 
There is no darkness upon earth, 
There is no cloud in heaven, 
Each draws to each, and both are filled 
With the grace of the golden leaven. 
Up, up, and add your music too, 
Your love and joy and beauty, 
Sing with the stars—the chorister stars— 
“ Happiness is duty.” 


KIT AND KITTY.’ 


BY R. D. BLACKMORE, 


Avtuor or * Lorna Doone,” “ Cripps, THE Carrier,” 
** SprinGua Ven,” “* Mary Anercey,” “Tur 
Maip or Sker,” Eto. 





CHAPTER XXII. 
COLDPEPPER HALL. 


LTHOUGH there was a little help of moon- 
fA light, Sam drove home very carefully; for 
the more a man has to do with horses, the better 
he knows where the risk is. And I saw that his 
speech about Sually’s speed, as a power that could 
not be modified, was a speech, and nothing more. 
He set me down at my uncle’s door, with many 
warm thanks for my kindness, and a strong as- 
surance that he should now go in and win. But 
my uncle was not so well pleased; for he had 
very little love for Sam, and much hatred at being 
kept out of his bed. 

“T suppose you don’t want any supper,” he 
grumbled ; “if youdo, you must go and get what 
you can find. Your aunt Parslow is a wealthy 
woman, but not the one to feed you as Ido. I'll 
be bound she has sent you quite empty away. 
There’s a bit of cold hock of bacon in the cup- 
board.” 

I told him that [had been fed like a prince,which 
only increased his ill-humor. “She wants you to 
go and do her trees for nothing. I understand 
that old woman ;” he said, as he gave me an inch 
of tallow candle. “But after real turtle and 
champagne, you will be able to make something 
out of this. It came by the girl, who is old 
Tabby’s niece, or cousin, or grandmother, or 
something. The footman, no doubt, was too 
grand to come down here. Don’t bother me with 
it. I want my nightcap.” 

He gave me a letter, which he had opened, and 
which was addressed in a crabbed hand to “ Mr. 
Cornelius Orchardson, Market-Gardener, Sun- 
bury”; and when he was gone, I read as follows: 

“Miss Coldpepper presents her compliments 
to Mr. Orchardson, and will be much obliged if 


on the inner man are prodigious, and the return | he will send his nephew Christopher to the Hall 


of the party quickly fills the dining-room. 

A tender steak or juicy chop, with potatoes 
stewed in cream, corn muffins or rolls,a feathery 
omelet with a bit of jelly, and, lastly, toothsome 
griddle-cakes with delicious Vermont maple syrup, 
is a breakfast which will charm many a one on 
whom even the spell of the ozone-laden air and 
restful quiet is powerless. 

The foolishness of bringing any but the best 
of supplies up the mountain was at once seen, 
and the quality of the food more than makes up 
for the absence of the variety of fashionable ho- 
tels. Although we are in the midst of a moun- 
tain forest, the little refinements of life are not 





at ten o’clock to-morrow morning, as Miss Cold- 
pepper has something to say to him. 

My conscience being in a dreadful state of 
nervousness and discomfort, without anybody to 
relieve it to, or any one to put it on, I wondered 
and wondered what this could mean; till my 
dreams, like a thatcher’s bole, twisted it into a 
thousand ropes of many-colored stuff and stream. 
And when the morning came at last, I could not 
set about my work, until I had learned what 
Tabby Tapscott thought about this new surprise. 
She, in her provoking ways, pretended to know 
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everything, but would only shake her head, and 
mutter, and tell me to insure my life. At last I 
saw that she knew nothing, and the only comfort 
that I could find was to tell her that she should 
never know, because she was an old humbug. 

It was adulland foggy morning,with a gray rime 
on the grass, and dead leaves hanging tipped with 
wet, and dribbles of puddles along the walk doubt- 
ing whether to freeze or flow, and the whole air 
reeking with that Job’s comfort, which means 
that there is much worse to come. 1 buttoned 
my coat, and strode more briskly, though going 
upon a loath errand, you may know. 

When they showed me in at the tradesman’s 
door—for I then looked up to dignities, which 
exist by being looked up to—a strange and un- 
accustomed thing upset all the rally of my con- 
science. Regulus, the foremost of all beings in 
a well-regulated household, came down the pas- 
sage, at a pace which spoke nine volumes for his 
digestion, though his lips were clouted with fine 
cream; and instead of taking a nip at me, he 
threw up his head, as if he would have taken his 
hat off, if he wore one, and indulged in a bark of 
welcome, which went ringing back to the hall it- 
self. Then he cut a caper round my feet, and 
with the innumerable laughter of his tail, fell 
fawning, and begged but a word from me, I 
have often seen men of small self-respect do that 
sort of thing to great personages, but I knew that | 
this dog was full of self-respect, and had little | 

| 
| 





for other people. What was passing in his mind 
I cannot say, but simply record his actions. 

“Well, I never see the like!” said Charles, 
who had condescended to let me in, “ Why, he 
snap’th worse than ever at me; though the Lord | 
knows how I sweated to get’un back. But come 
along this way, Master Kit; my lady will see you 
in the Justice-room.” 

He showed me into a square panelled cham- 
ber, where old Squire Nicholas used to rule over 
poachers and little thieves brought before him 
by the parish constable; and with Regulus still 
at my heels, I stood waiting anxiously for the 
lady. 

At length there came a rustle of silk moving 
slowly, watered silk, such as we seldom see now, 
and can scarcely find time to think of. And as 
fine as the silk, and as able to stand alone, was 
the lady inside it. Although she lived so near 
to us, and drove by in her earriage so often, I 
knew her rather by sight than speech, and better 
by report than either. She was tall, and straight, 
and of goodly presence, with fine large features, 
and a steadfast look, which expressed clear per- 
ception and strong resolve, but less violence of 
nature than her sister showed. Her abundant 
hair, drawn back from her ample forehead and 
coiled at the back of her head, would have been 
jet black, but for a few lines of silver and an 
undereast of a tint like that of an American oak 
leaf. To me she appeared more imposing and 
handsome than her sister Monica; but I may 
have thought more highly of her because she 
lived at Sunbury. This lady made me a grace- 
ful bow, a very slight one, but still it was a bow, 
and proved that her nature was better than that 
of the Honorable Mrs. Bulwrag. I replied with 
a low bend and scrape of my foot, which I al- 
ways understand to be the proper thing, in such 
acase, And the guilt of my heart, as I thought 
of her dog, was enough to account for the deep 
blush I felt. 

“Are you the young Mr. Orchardson,” she 
asked, “ the nephew of that Mr. Orchardson who 
owns the large garden and long walls at Sunbury ? 








Then I have a little matter to discuss with vou. 
But how strongly my dog seems to take to you! 
It is not at all his general character, He is not 
at all devoted to mankind. But he has a re- 
markable memory. Perhaps you were kind to 
him, when he was quite young. Or perhaps you 
| were even his master ?” 

| “No, ma’am; I know him only as your dog. 

| 3ut most dogs are fond of me. An auntof mine 

| has nine, and I was with them yesterday.” 

“Oh, that explains it ;” she spoke with a smile 
| which made her face quite beautiful, and I won- 
dered at the taste of the Honorable Tom in ex- 
| changing her for her sister. “Now I dare say 
you know why I sent for you. For some years 
I have not seen very much of my sister, now the 
wife of Professor Fairthorn, a man well known 
| in the scientific world. But a few weeks ago 
| Captain Fairthorn asked me to allow his daughter 

by a previous marriage to spend a few days with 

me here; and I consented, for I knew him long 
| before he married my sister, and have always felt 

a great regard for him. There is no reason why 

I should enter into that. Miss Fairthorn was 

| here for about ten days, and she might have been 
| longer but for you. Whoare you, that you should 
| dare to fall in love with her?” 
Now these words look very harsh as written, 
| and would sound so too, if harshly spoken. But 
| Miss Coldpepper scarcely seemed to mean them 
thus; for there was no contempt in her voice, 
and I thought that her glance was kind, though 
her face was very grave. Perhaps she was think- 
ing of her own love-time; which would rouse at 
| once pity for me, and ill-will toward the sister, 
| who then had wronged her so. 

It was difficult for me to answer her, and I was 
in no hurry to do so; knowing from dialogues 
with Tabby Tapscott that women are ready to go 
on again, and perhaps answer themselves, when 
provoked to do it. Not that I compared Miss 
Coldpepper with our poor Tabby for a moment; 
only that much the same rule applies to all wo- 
men, when they grow unruly. Their main object 
is to say something striking, being forbidden by 
nature to strike otherwise. 

“You have nothing to say then,” continued the 
lady, without giving me time to know how much 
I had. “ Very well, I think that it is better so, 
I have tried to make every allowance for you, and 
I am glad not to find you at all defiant. Miss 
Fairthorn, of course, has no particular claims of 
birth to stand upon; for you know, and perhaps 





you have thought about that, that she has none 
of the Coldpepper blood in her system. I sup- 
pose, if she had, you would scarcely have dared 
to behave in this way, Mr. Orchardson ?” 

“Certainly not, madam,” I replied, with gen- 
uine truth, for I must have been frightened at 
the fearful temper of the family. And if Kitty 
had been a Coldpepper, she could not have owned 
the sweet face which had won me. 

“Really, I do not perceive in you,” her lady- 
ship (as our people called her) went on in a gen- 
tler tone, “ any signs of that audacity with which 
my sister charges you. To me you seem to be 
a well-meaning and fairly educated young man, 
And it may be your misfortune, more than fault, 
that you have given this offence. You certainly 
were of the greatest service to my niece—as I al- 
low her to call herself, although she is no niece 
of mine—when that excessively stupid Marker 
led her into needless danger. I do not know 
what I could have said to Professor Fairthorn, if 
his daughter had been swept away, through the 
folly of my house-keeper. And more than that, I 
was beginning to grow rather fond of that young 
girl, 1 found her so ready, and clever, and obli- 
ging, and free from the conceit the young people 
show now. When she was taken away like that, 
I missed her very sadly, and felt for her deeply 
at having to go back to—to so very dull a house, 
But © wish you to understand, young man, that 
though I am not in a position to forbid, I cannot 
in any way sanction, or even approve your suit to 
her. And I trust that your own common-sense 
will induce you to withdraw it, and try to forget 
her, You may think it hard, But it must be so. 
Will vou promise to think no more of her?” 

“No, I cannot do that,” I answered in a low 
voice, which grew stronger as my heart warmed 
with my words. “TI will tell you no falsehood, 
Miss Coldpepper. As long as I live, I must think 
of her, and no one else in all this world. She is 
more to me than my life, my soul, or even my 
hope of another life. From the moment I first 
set eyes upon her, there was nothing else worth 
living for. The Lord, who governs all our ways, 
and knows what is best for us, has been pleased 
to give me her pure love, a greater gift than the 
life He gave; and with His aid I will hold it fast; 
and He alone shall ever part us. I am not ae- 
customed to strong words, but these are weak to 
what my meaning is.” 

“Well, I think they are pretty strong; but I 
will not blame you for them.” She turned from 
my eyes, which were bright with tears, as behooved 
a well-bred lady. ‘When things have come to 
such a pass, there is little more to be said or done, 
Only it occurs to me, who have seen a good deal 





of meu and women, that these brave words are 
often said, and for the moment felt, no doubt; 
but in a few years, or even one, or perhaps a 
month—where are they? A new love, equally 
the gift of Heaven, comes in with still hotter fer- 
vor, and the old one is whistled down the wind. 
And why should it not be so with you?” IT knew 


that in the heat of the moment she was referring 
to her own case; and my place was to be silent. 
“Christopher Orchardson,” she said at last, re- 


covering her business tene, “I have delivered 
my message to you, and it has not made much 


impressiou. To me the matter is of little mo- 
ment, except tho’ U like Miss Fairthorn more 
than I ever expecteu ‘ike a girl again. And 


I am not pleased, as you niay suppose, that she, 
with her youth, and abilities, ana beauty, should 
Have you thought of 
this? Have you considered whether you have 
any right to take her from a rank in life, or at 
least from a social position above your own, 


make so poor a mart 





and keep her in a cottage, among working-men, 
with a scanty and perhaps doubtful income? You 
are a man of spirit; do you think this fair?” 

This was the point of all points, which per- 
plexed me more than I could settle. She saw 
how deeply her words had moved me, and waited 
with a grim smile for my reply. 

“Yes, I have fully considered that; and it is 
the one matter I doubt about. You have put 
it more clearly, madam, than I could put it, and 
entirely without exaggeration. And I scarcely 
know how to answer, without referring to things 
that may pain you. But you may be aware that 
Miss Fairthorn at present leads a most unhappy 
life. And even worse than that, everything is 
being done to force her into a miserable mar- 
riage with a man of more than twice her age, 
and of anything but good character. He is sup- 
posed to be rich, but is poorer than myself be» 
cause he owes more than he can pay. She would 
better go to her grave, than become the wife of 
such a person, From this she has no escape 
except the quiet home I can give her. And to 
live among working-men, who would respect, and 
look up to, and admire her, is surely less of a 
degradation than to be brought into wild and 
rough company, as in the other case she must 
be. It will be known here, that she has lad the 
honor of your acquaintance and liking; and 
though you may not think fit to continue it, un- 
der the change of circumstances, people will value 
her by what has been. And as for being happy, 
what is there to prevent it? She will live ina 
beautiful place and fine gardens, where there is 
always plenty to look at, and enjoy, according to 
the time of year, abundance of flowers, and fruit, 
and good living, my uncle to make much of her, 
and myself to worship her, and nobody ever to 
say a cross word.” . 

“Tt is not surprising that you have won her 
consent,” Miss Coldpepper answered gravely, “if 
you have put your proposals thus. How coulda 
poor London girl resist such a programme? And 
Kitty loves the country, as a lark or a wood-queist 
does. Well, you must understand that 1 will 
have nothing more to say about it. I have been 
| asked to tell you what I think. I have done so; 
} and there is an end of it.” 

With these words, she rang the bell, for some 
one to show me the way out; but having found 
her much less awful than I bad expected, I was 
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not content to let well alone, but must needs try 
to get further. 

“ Madam,” J said, “ you have listened so kind- 
ly to all I have ventured to tell you, that I hope 
you will let me ask one question without being 
thought impertinent. It is only that I should 
like to know, who it is that has begged you to 
speak to me, and whether Captain Fairthorn is 
aware of it.” 

At once her demeanor was changed to me, 
and her lofty indifference was gone. Her eye- 
brows rose, and her eyelids quivered, and her 
face flushed with wrath, like a storm cloud with 
the sun. 

“T think that I have listened too kindly to 
you, and the things you have dared to tell me. 
It will teach me to have less to say to underbred 
young men henceforth, Charles, show this young 
man where the front door is.”’ 

This was very clever, and abashed me deeply ; 
as if I had no right to know any other than the 
back entrance. And I observed that she did not 
lose her self-command, nor revile me as if on her 
own level, as her far less dignified sister did. I 
was much more entirely smitten down, and made 
sensible of my distance from her, as one too deep 
i And yet the sense of 
justice, which is always strongest in the 


to be bridged by words. 
oung, 
stood up and bade me take all this as only of 
human ordinance. For no thought of presump 
tion had been in my mind, or of undue familiar 
ity A cat may look at a king; and the king 
(like a dog) hath only his own day. 


on ee ae 

CHAPTER XXIII 
AT BAY, AND IN THE BAY. 

Every one, who can call to mind that year of 
bad weather, 1860, will bear me out in saying 
that it showed no weakness, 
ency to the last. Rain and chill were the rule of 
the summer, snow and severe cold the order of 
the winter. In the beginning of December, the 
earth was sodden, and the rivers thick with flood. 
Then the skv was amassed with fog, and 
hung low with trembling drip, and even the hum- 
ble weeds and grass were bearded with a glau 
cous reek, not crisp nor bright as of rime or 
frost, but limp, and dull, and bleary. Havir 
never seen such a thing till now, I could not tell 
what to make of it; but Uncle Corny, who had 
been compelled for years to watch the weather, 
said—“ Up with all the winter apples, and the 
Glou Morceau, and Beurré Rance, up with them 


no lack -of consist- 


the trees 


all to Covent Garden, or we shall have them frozen 


on the shelves. Or even if we can keep the frost 


out, we shall have the van snowed up. Things 
looked just as they do now, in December, 1837, 


only the ground was not so wet. Go down to the 


barges, and order in ten tons of coal, we shall 
want it all, and twenty chaldrons of gas coke 
The frost will last till February, and fuel will cost 
a rare price then,” 

I was lined to laugh at this as a bold and 





but it was more than verified by 
18th of De- 
but the cold 
Honeysuckle 
and in 


rash prediction ; 
the that 
cember, not with any sudden change, 

i By this time 


weather set in upon the 


growing more decided 
good 


ipered, and neatly furnished, 


Cottage was thoroughly cleansed, 
trim, painted, and 
with Tabby put in to keep it warm, but only per 
And I used to go there 
every day, and sit in the little parlor, reading the 


only lette 


mitted to use one room, 


I had yet received from one who was 
than 
and, and dated on the very day after 
my visit to her, and the purport of it was to com 
fort me and persuade me to wait with all endur 
ance, until I should 
And long as the time had seemed, and dreary, 
and empty of all except distant hope, I had done 
my best to get through it, with the courage of a 


more to me words. It was written in a 


small clear 


have leave to come again. 


man, and the faith of love. 
It is for my dear father’s sake,” she wrote, 
“that I am compelled to ask you this. There 


has been a fearful scene which even his sweet 
endurance and wonderful temper could scarcely 
carry him through, without sad injury to his 
health and work. His heart is not very strong, 
and though he tries to laugh these troubles off, 
or despise them as below his notice, to me it is 
plain that they worry and wear him, a great deal 
more than he deigns to show. And I know that 
he bitterly reproaches himself, although he so 
rarely speaks of it, for having been so deluded as 
to place nearly all his property in the power of 
those who should only have a part. When he 
looks at me and sighs, I know exactly what he is 
thinking of; and it is my place to save him from 
all that can be avoided of strife and ill treatment. 
A more placid and peaceful man never lived, yet 
comfort and peace are denied him. In a few 
weeks he will leave home again—if this house can 
be called a home—and then I should like to see 
you, dear, with his permission before he goes; 
because I am not afraid for myself, and I may 
have to settle what is to be done, if a certain 
gentleman should come back, and try to force his 
visits upon me, while my father is away. If this 
should happen, you shall hear at once, unless I 
am locked up, as I used to be sometimes. Do 
not write; she takes every letter; and it would 
only cause more misery. We must trust in 
Heaven, and in one another; for I know that you 
love me, as I love you.” 

This very faithful and sensible letter was be- 
ginning to grow threadbare now, or rather was 
returning to its original state of thread, with my 
constant handling. And it left me in a sore pre- 
dicament, which became sorer, as time went on, 
and no other tidings reached me. It was grievous 
to reflect, that with better policy, and judicious 
flattery, 1 might perhaps have contrived to get a 
scrap or two of information even from the stately 
lady of the Hall, or at any rate through Mrs, 
Marker. But that good house-keeper shunned me 
now, probably under strict orders; or if ever I 
managed to bring her to bay, she declared that 











she knew nothing; and perhaps this was true, for 
the choleric sisters held little communication. As 
a last resource, I got Mrs. Tapscott to promise 
her niece the most amiable tips for every bit of 
tidings she could bring; but nothing came of 
that, and by this time verily my condition of mind 
was feverish. In vain I consulted that oracle of 
the neighborhood—Unele Corny ; for an oracle he 
was now become, partly through making good fig- 
ures of his fruit, partly through holding tongue 
and shaking head, and partly no doubt by defeat- 
ing the lawyers, and smoking out “ Old Arkerate.” 
Sut all I could win from this oracle was—‘ Go 
up, and get in at the window.” 

I was ready to get in at any window—big 
enough for my head to pass—if only I could have 
found Kitty inside, and quick to forgive me for 
coming, But to talk is all very fine, and old men 
make it do for everything; to act is the province 
of the young, who have not found out how vain 
it is. 

Being touched up therefore on every side—for 
even old Tabby made sniffs at me, and Selsey 
Bill winked, in a manner that meant—‘ Would 
there ever have been seventeen young Selseys, if 
I had hung fire as you do?”—and my uncle said 
quietly, between two puffs—‘“In for a penny in 
for a pound; that used to be the way when I was 
young ’’—being stirred up more deeply by my own 
heart, which was sadly unquiet within me, I set off 
at last, without a word, and not even a horse to 
help me, 

The frost had set in, that mighty frost which 
froze the Thames down to Kingston Bridge, and 
would have frozen it to London Bridge, except 
for one pause at the end of the year, and the 
rush of so much land water. The ground was al- 
ready as hard as iron, but no snow had fallen, to 
smother it up. The walking was good, and the 
legs kept going, to keep one another and the whole 
affair alive. There must have been a deal of 
ground soon overcome between them; for they 
were not out of Uncle Corny’s gate till Sunbury 
clock struck three, and they knocked against the 
gate of Bulwrag Park, when the twilight. still 
hunginthe sky. And this had been done against 
a bitter east wind, with a low scud of snow flying 
into the teeth, and securfing the darkening road 
with gray. 

Here it was needful to reflect a little; for to 
think against the drift of air is worthless, for any- 
thing weaker than a six-wheeled engine. I found 
a little shelter from the old Scotch firs, and halt- 
ed in their darkness, and considered what to do. 
The house, about a hundred yards away, looked 
cold, and grim, and repellent, and abhorrent, except 
for one sweet warmth inside. The dark shrubs 
before it were already powdered with the gather- 
ing crust of snow; and the restless wind was driv- 
ing cloudy swirls of white along and in under the 
laps ol blue slate. So far as I could see, one 
chimney only was issuing token of some warmth 
inside. I had searer'y shivered yet in the fierce 
cold of the road, and the open tracks where no 
road was; but I shuddered with a deep thrill of 
anguish and dismay, as 1 watched that bleak 
house, with the snow flitting round it, the bitter 
frost howling in every wild blast, and not a scrap 
of fire to keep my sweet love’s body warm. 

“If they have not quite starved her, since her 
father left,” I said to myself, being sure that he 
was gone, * they will not lose this chance of freez 
ing her to death. I have heard what they do in 
such weather. They keep her where the water 
jugs burst, and the ice is on the pillow, while they 
May they 





roast themselves by a roaring fire. 
roast forever !” 

Slow as I am of imagination, this picture had 
such an effect upon me, that I caught up my stick 
which had stood against the tree, and determined 
to knock the front door in, if they would not ad- 
mit me decently. But glancing back first, to be 
sure of having the place to myself, I beheld 
through the wind-hurried flakes an advancing fig- 
ure. Two looks were enough; it was my darling, 
bending to the wind, but walking bravely, and 
carrying a basket in her ungloved hand. Her lit- 
tle thin cloak, and summer hat—for they had giv- 
en her no other—were as white as the ground it- 
self with snow, and so were the clusters of her 
rich brown hair, which time shall whiten by the 
side of mine. But her large blue eyes and soft 
rosy cheeks were glistening bravely through the 
fleecy veil, and a smile of resolve to make the 
best of all things showed little teeth whiter than 
any snow-flake. Through the brunt of the storm 
she had not descried me, until she was suddenly 
inside my arms. 

Then she dropped her basket in the snow, and 
looked up at me, and tried hard to be vexed. But 
nature and youth were too many for her, and she 
threw her glad arms round my neck, and patient- 
ly permitted me to leave no snow on her face or 
in her curls. 

“Oh, Kit, if they should see us from the 
house !” she whispered; and I said— 

“They had better not, or they shall have this 
stick.” 

However, for fear of any rashness about that, 
I led her with a smooth and easy pace—for she 
could move beautifully with my arm round her, 
which no clumsy girl could do—to a snug little 
nook, where a large bay-tree broke the power of 
the wind, and sereened the snow. Here we found 
a low branch upon which we could sit, with the 
fragrant leaves to shelter us; and ever since that 
when I smell a bay leaf, I can never help think- 
ing of my love, even when it is in pickled mack- 
erel. 

When I had told her a thousand times of my 
delight at finding her, and she with a hundred 
blushes perhaps had begged me to show it judi- 
ciously, Ll asked where she had been in such dread- 
ful weather, and what she had got in the basket. 

“Two bottles of brandy,” she answered, as 
coolly as if it had been a cowslip ball; ‘ from the 
Bricklayers’ Arms I had to fetch them, because 
nobody else would go out in the storm.” 

“What!” I cried, looking at her pure and bash- 











| 





ful eyes; “do you mean to say that you are sent 
alone to a common public-hou 
vies go?” 

“Oh, they never say anything to me, dear Kit. 
But I cannot bear to go, when there are noisy peo 
ple there. And I believe that my father would be 
angry if he knewit. It has only happened once 
or twice, when the weather was very bad.”’ 

“ Does she ever send her own daughters there ?” 
I asked as mildly as I could, for Kitty was trem 
bling at my natural wrath and stern manner. 

“Ohno! She would not like to send them at 
all, even if they would go, which is very doubtful 
But she says that my place is to be useful; and 
she never can do without brandy long. 
tired of wine in the evening.” 

“Phe case is just this,” I said, wishing to let 
off my wrath, that I might speak of more plea 
sant things; “she revels upon your father’s 
money, and squanders it on her children’s whims ; 
she locks him up in a corner of his own house, 
makes a slave of his only child, starves and beats 
her, and degrades her by sending her for drink 
to a pothouse. A young lady—the best, and the 
sweetest, and noblest—” 

I was obliged to stop, in fear of violence 
my dear one became all the dearer to me, as | 
thought of her misery and patience. If my un 
cle Cornelius tried to “ put upon ” me, was I ever 
known to put up with it? And consider the 
ference betwixt an uncle, who fed me, 
me, and allowed me money—or at any rate prom 
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and kept 


ised to do so—and a vile step-mother, who ruined 
the father, and starved and bullied and disgraced 
the child! Truly we learn to forget right and 
wrong, as our country has learned in these latter 
days. 

myself,” Miss 
without any 


“No one can degrade me, but 
Fairthorn answered 
thought of argument. ‘ But I will not go again 
if you think it wrong. I have been so accustomed 
to run errands for her, that I never gave a thought 
to the difference at first, and having done it once, 
I could not say But I know 
it is not nice; and I will never go again, now that 
I know you object to it, dear You won't be an 


gry, when I have given you my promise ?” 


gently, and 


‘no’ the next time. 











“To send an angel to a public-house ’—but I 
said no more about it, for the angel sighed, and 
put her hand into mine, to be forgiven. Then | 


asked her, with my wrath turning into jealous 
pangs, about that old villain, who had dared to 
imagine that his wealth—if he had any—or 
rate his position, could bridge over the gulf be- 


atany 


tween virtue and vice, loveliness and ugliness, 
sweet maidenhood and sour decrepitude of evil 
living. Of these things I could not speak to her 
but her modesty shrank, without knowing why 


’ 


“That poor old gentleman has been very ill,” 
she answered in her clear and silvery 
made me thrill, like music. “ He went to see to 
some business in laid 


| 
back, 


voice, which 


Lincolnshire, and was 
for weeks with ague. But he is 
when the weather permits. If he had appeared, 
I would have let you know, for I should have been 
frightened, with my father not at home But I 
am sorry to say there is some one 


up 


to come 


counyg, 


more 
formidable to me than Sir Cumberleigh is. You 
will think Iam full of dislikes, dear Kit, but I do 
dislike that Downy so. He is her son Donovan, 
her only son,and she worships him—if she wor 
ships anything.” 

I had heard of this Donovan Bulwrag more than 
once, but knew very little about him, except that, 
unless he was much belied, he combined the vices 
of both his parents. But my duty was now to 
reassure my Kitty, and leave her in good spirits, 
so far as that was possible. Though every min- 
ute of her company was as precious as a year of 
life to me, I was fearful of keeping her longer in 
the cold, and insuring a very hot reception from 
her foes. Of the latter however had 
much dread, being so inured to ill usage, that a 
little more or less was not of much consideration. 
But her cloak was threadbare, and her teeth be- 
gan to chatter, as the keen wind shook the tree 
above us, and scattered the snow upon our shoul- 
ders. 

In a few words we arranged to be no longer 
without frequent news of one another; for I told 
her very truly, that without this luck I must have 
gone home in utter misery, unless I had forced 
my way to her; and with equal sincerity she re- 
plied, that she did not know what she should have 
done, for the time had been dreary and desolate. 
Then she promised to write to me every week, not 
long love-letters, for of those there was no need 
with our pure faith in one another, and her op- 
portunities would be but brief; yet so as to let 
me know that she was safe, and not persecuted 
more than usual. These letters she must post 
with her own hand, and my answers she must 
call for at a little shop kept by an old servant of 
the captain’s, who would not betray her. If pos- 
sible, she would write on Saturdays, so that I 
might get the letter on a Sunday morning; and if 
anything were added to her troubles, IL might 
come, and try to let her know of it through Mrs. 
Wilcox, who kept the little shop she had spoken 
of. With this I was obliged to be content for 
the present . much as I longed for a bolder cour se, 
she would not leave her father, without his full 
consent. 

* But you shall have something to remember 
me by, and something too that came from him, ’ 
she whispered, as her fears began to grow again, 
“ He gave me a watch on my last birthday, a beau- 
tiful watch with a blue enamel back, and Kitty 
done in little diamonds. She said that it 
much too good for me, and she gave it to Geral- 
dine, her youngest girl. But oh, I cheated them 
out of something, because I felt that they were 
cheating me. They never knew that he had giv- 
en me a gold key for it, a lovely little key with 
a star in the centre. Here it is; see how it spar- 
kles in the dusk! Take it, my dear, and wear it 
always, and you will think it is the key of my 
heart, Kit, which you managed to steal down a 
Sunbury so, You must not give me anything i: 


she not 


was 
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return. Not now at least: perhaps some day 
you may.” 

It Was how so \ I to ft 
her, and earl iT t to tl i 
for that part of the house was dark and empty 
Then sne gave tie i Sweet farew or 
little sob to strengthen it; and the snow whirled 


into her kind bright eves, and a shiver ran through 


me, when she was gon 
(vo BF 
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FLYING SOUTH. 


BY HARRIET PRESCOTT 


L oer And a we lof them rising that day, 
A flash and a flutte i ¢ id in the sky, 


SPOFFORD 





pa n | Mit ne a f 4 ering to th, 
Da ind daz g s vy awa 
Sourig Uke eaves of the t{« t ri, 
Blown on a wind that is blown from the N t 
Whither, oh, whither, st mus flight 

What wondrous p i ving ow 
Wings of a sumn n asured be ‘ 

Storu le beyond uu, and swift fa e night 
Oh, so empty the nest and so silent tl o 

And tl places it Kk ‘ yu ul Know you 





Out! With what fait sweep int Sout 
Its skies all und \ I S ivannas . 
Naught sure o ‘ st id naug ot 
granate pulps to l 
j ¥ to yur ow! 
ns i vait there for you, 






























ANSWERS T0 CORRESPONDEN 
Mrs. S. H. D.—Plus sses W not be fashion- 
ible. Velvet ¢ 28e8 Vi vorn by yung a old 
udies kK D s st User t whit 
un 1 chi 1 | ur than i 8 for- 
m 
~ te ther. Black 
ki ) ylored dre n 
fl Wi ~ 
at v y fort ‘ 
e sacg a girl of eleven 
with fitted back and 2 nit ed to the left sid 
Trim with fur or t k braid—n te—for winter. 
Gie.—lIf the yo i 8 in very light mourning, 
not using ¢ 1 veivet 
Cc. H.~—¥ sal make a pretty tailor gown, 
with plait e a s tly 1 skirt, trimmed 
An Eiff ‘ se of yt rag f eighteen sh l 
) I | vith va vyKes bal ! r po ts ot ¢co 
4} ress for a } 1 
\ ‘ I I } t 
in Baz N », Vv XXII, tty ~ 
gown, 
SALLu A | " A t s- 
tr te l t ,. \ 
packet I for as r 
achurch suit. Black clot t s t ’ 
or the lustrous Henrietta « , iss f hn - 
man of forty” for a street dress, ick is } 
ferred 
Mas. R. H.—Your re sh yhair is t suitable for 
a winter evenir ress, S t ing 
Curiosity our < Ie, t ths 
are too heavy for dresses, t inswer f juckets. 
There is no objection to st tons for faust ny 
your t. Draw po ( s ra rd 
them, o se send for samples } pas- 
seme! 8 Goid t 8 iroul 
neck Faced cloth is 8 Suéde- 
colored and red samples. Use the Suéde and brown- 
ish red together. Cutwork is stylish worked with 
gold or silvet fery pla Ids ! I re 
linen collars rn in the 1 t - 
stead of thin pleatings. D 2 is a fas rable 
color for cloth gowns, Have yo gown rab in 
» not d your pleats 
rows rt 





are done by 


















a machine ut is te u 
such pleating is no longer new, it would not pay 
to buy one. 

Miss M. H.—Read reply above to “ Beginner.” We 
ha not the patterns y er nm. We do not fur- 
nish addresses, nor dO we reply to such luquiries by 
mail. 

Keto.—Get one of the new black yrocades 
with large figures next « 8 ulle e- 
sign between. Havealo mat ort ir satin 

slig y ip n 
st As ad satin 
pes, O \ 1 
s skirts. ‘I ack 
Satin full skirt Is suit With such OuUSs 1 4 
( nough to wear 1 = It =» 
nt to your trier tO Call ¢ her guest, 
Leave a card for ¢ » lady. It as proper f i 
young lady to rise to greet another who has just 1 
ed her parlor. A lady stops the waltz by asking to be 





excused. sent the gentleman 
troducing ther 
M. M.—Get black satin like the 
sample for full sleeves and full back brea 
your brocade for a pointed waist and front 
Cunistine M. 1 


Use your striped silk for 


to the lady 





yround of your 










of front and middle of back of a skirt with plain ys 
grain on th Then have a pointed full waist of 
med with a yoke-sha piece, 
of the striped silk It does not 


a Figaro jacket 








ir Drown 18 a st en st ule for 

with b < passementerie points in the tront 

of the skirt at the foot, aud below the collar on a full 

pointed waist. 

fonpie.—The dyer will be best authority as to the 

colors your material will take. Wear a walking dress 

instead of a tea gow vhen breakfasting in a hotel 

Use old-rose ottoman silk instead of plush for the vest 
of your cloth gown. 

Annik K.—Chicken salad, lobster s read 


ilad, thin t 
coffee, are suf- 





and butter, small fancy ca 
ficient for a small col 

/. B. C.—Your pretty striped la er silk should 
be made with a full pointed waist, full sleeves, and 
slightly draped skirt, trimmed with white Irish lace 
points on the waist and skirt, and some darker velvet 
ribbon. 

M. S.—A cloth gown, vet sleeves and jacket, 
in one of the new purple shades will b 
you, as you are just leaving off mourning. 
more becoming get silver gray lave a white evening 
dress for Washington, made either of China crape or 
of silk musiin. Get a gray fox muff and boa, or if 
you prefer black, choose black fox or ostrich feathers. 
Put violet or plum velvet on your white wool gown 
instead of black. As you have worn mourning 
years, use colors instead of so much black and white. 
A long cloth cloak following the outlines of the fi 
lapped in front, with vel 1 











with vel 














be sui 





t sleeves, will 


for you in dark gray or purple, with fluffy black fur as 
a fichu collar on the lapped front and on the caffs, 
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Fig. 1.—Breakrast Cap 


For description sec Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Breakrast Cap.—{For description see Supplement.) 
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rome: 


Fig. 3.—Derrau. or AppLiqué Emproipery 
ror Waar, Fig. 1. 


For continuation of design see Supplement 





Fig. 2.—Front or Piush Wrap with 
AppLiqu— Emsxowery, Fie. | 
For description see Supplement. 





Fig. 2.—Back or CLoru Wrap with APPLIQuE 

Emproipery, Fie. 1. 
Monocrau.—H. B. For pattern, design, and description see Supple- 
ment, No. IL, Figs. 15-22. 








Fig. 2.—Back or Basque oF 
Braiwwep Cuevior Dress, Fie, 1, 
Pace 785. 


For description see Supplement. 


CEMENTS, AND HOW TO 
USE THEM. 

'P\HE housewife frequently has a 
desire to mend broken glass or 
china, especially if the article is of 
value, either intrinsically or because 
of the associations connected with 
it. Unless she has had experience 
in the matter, or has that aptitude 
which is a sort of endowment, she 
will meet with repeated failures, 

and find her patience sorely tried. 

Her ingenuity will be especially 
taxed to keep the fractures together 
until the cement has hardened, The 
shape of the broken article may 
be such that the pieces cannot be 
kept together by any arrangement 
of clamps, nails, wire, or twine that 
can be devised. 

We were recently so much pleased 
with the expedient adopted by a 
friend for solving such a difficulty 
that we give the process for the 
benefit of those who may find them- 
selves in a similar embarrassment. 

The fractured article in the case 
was a quaint little dish for butter, 
one of a much prized set, and the 
owner was annoyed at this first dis- 
aster. It was broken into five pieces, 
two of which were quite small. Ev- 
ery attempt to keep the pieces to- 
gether until the cement had hard- 
ened proved a failure. At last a 
bright idea occurred to her. 

She took a large saucer, greased 
it with lard, and then mixing plas- 
ter of Paris and water to the con- 
sistency of thick cream, she almost 
filled the saucer with it. In a few 








Fig. 1.—Crora Wrap wirn Appriqguéz Emupromrery.—Front.—[See Figs. 2 and 3.] minutes it hardened to the consis- Fig. 1.—Pivusu Wrap wiru Appiiqgué Empromwery.—Bacx.—[See Fig. 2.] 
For pattern, design, and description see Supplement, No. IL, Figs. 15-22. tency of putty. She then greased For description see Supplement. 
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the convex side of one of the unbroken butter plates with lard, 
and pressed it into the plaster even with the upper rim of the 
plate. When the plaster had hardened still more she removed 
the plate, and there in the plaster was an exact mould of it. 
Both the saucer and plate were greased in order that the plaster 
should not adhere to them, The mould, of course, gave her the 
precise shape. She put cement on the pieces of the broken 
plate and fitted them into the mould, which brought them in 
close and fixed proximity, The cement hardened, and the job 
was a very creditable one. 

In mending glass and china, the pieces should be washed with 
soap and water and then carefully dried, in order to remove any 
grease that may be on them. Care must be taken not to break 
off the sharp points of the fracture, for the more irregular it is, 
the better the cement will adhere. Warm one of the pieces, 
and then put the cement on the other—not in excessive quantity, 
however—bring the parts close together, and contrive to have 
them remain so until the cement hardens. 

If the pieces are numerous, it is best to cement one piece at a 
time, allow it to harden, and then put on another, and so on. 
In cementing all the pieces at once, the difficulty of keeping 
them together is increased; and when you get them in contact 
at one point, you will find that you have displaced them at an- 
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Figs. 2 and 3.] 
Fig. 3.—Cross Stitcu Borper ror 
Apron, Fig. 1. 





Fig. 1.—Avurumn Waking Dress.—Front.—[For Back, 
see Page 776. ] 
For diagram and description see Supplement. 





x x x Fig. 1.—Apron ror CHiLp 
pet Sutotal Sater e? Sete ¥xom 1 To 3 YEARS OLD, 


Back anp Front.—[See 


For pattern and description see 
Suppl., No. 1V., Figs. 32-35. 
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.—Cross Sittrco Borper ror Apron, Fic. 1, 





Appitiquk Lace Gown. 


For description see Supplement. 


other. Be sure to let the cement harden thoroughly before 
you test the adhesion, otherwise you may undo what you have 
done, in which case you should put the blame upon yourself 
and not upon the cement. 

Most of the cements kept on sale will be found to be durable 
if the directions are carefully followed. Fractured pieces, in 
cases where the article is not to be frequently or roughly used, 
can be mended with white coach-maker’s varnish, or wet white- 
lead, or the white of an egg. A very good cement is made of 
Russian isinglass dissolved in soft water. Oyster-shells finely 
pulverized and mixed into a thick paste with the white of 
eggs will produce a good cement. We have seen the stem of 
a wineglass mended with this cement sustain a weight of 
thirty pounds. The famous German cement is made of two 
parts of litharge and one part each of unslacked lime and flint- 
glass. They are each separately pulverized to a fine powder, 
thoroughly mixed, and “ wet up ” with old drying oil when used. 


wae 
(Oe 

The following compound is nearly colorless, a « heer 
vouched for: Dissolve half an ounce of gum-acacia in a wine 
glass of boiling water; add plaster of Paris sufficient to forn 
a thick paste, and apply it with a brush to the parts to be ce 


mented together. 
If lamps become loosened from their metallic sockets, they 
can be easily repaired with plaster of Paris. Indeed. this 


article comes into such frequent use that should alwavs be 
kept in the house. Be sure that it is ed plaster If it 
has not been boiled, boil it yourself by putting it in a vessel o1 
the stove. The air and moisture will be forced out, as you 
will notice by the bubbles on the surface. Remove all the 
old plaster from the socket of the la hill it with fresh pias 
ter mixed with water, and while the plaster is still soft, press 





the lamp into the socket, and let it harden. The plaster 
must be just stiff enough to pour, and the surpl 


is plaster 


which is forced out of the socket can readily be wiped off 
To repair knife handles, fill the handle with powdered resin, 
heat the knife and force it into the handle. The resin will 
melt and then harden, and the kuife will be as tight as it ovi- 
Frank H. Sraurrer. 


ginally was. 
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Saitor Suir ror Boy rrom ro 7 YEARS OLD. 


For pattern and description see S 








Fig. 1.—Brawep Curvior Dress.—[See Fig. 2, 
Page 784.] 


For description see Supplement. 
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LUCCA OLIVE OIL. | 
Tue advantages of the use of fine olive oil 
for eating purposes are not generally well un- | 
rstood by Americans. In order to have the | 
public become better acquainted with it, Francis 
H. Leggett & Co., New York, importers of S ca 
& Co.'s Lueca Olive Oil, have publist ied *“LUCC 
OIL IN SALADS AND COOKERY,” by pr E 
T. DennaM, a neat 32-page pamphiet, giving full 
instructions for making salads, and also how to 
use oil in cooking. The book will be sent free 
on applica 


tion to the publishers, or may be had 


of dealers who sell the oil.—[ Adv.] 


STIEFEL’S BIRCH TAR AND SULPHUR SOAP. 





For the cure of skin diseases and the improvement 
mplexiot Prepared in proporti 
m 1 bv the bes € vat ’ 
Offer Germany For sale y is 5 
sa cake W Ht Somuvrenin & Co.,170 William 
Ss New York, S Liporters 
Send for a littl book describing a variety of 
Stiefel’s Medicated Soaps of great utility in treating 
the skin ide 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 
Mrs. Winstow's Soornmixna Syrur for Children 
‘eething, soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea 25 cents a bottle.—[Adv 


CORNELL’S BENZOIN SOAP 
Best skin and complexion eoap in the world. Once 
used, always used. All Drugyists. 25 cts.—[Ado.] 








ADVERTISEMENTS. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
W. BAKER & CO.’S 


Breaktast Cocoa 


Is absolutely pure and 
it is soluble. 


a © 
No Chemicals 
are used in its preparation. It has more 
than three times the strength of Cocoa 
mixed with Starel rrowroot or 
and is therefore fa 
sting less than « 






lelicious, 
SILY DIGESTED. 
| for invalids as 








Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


W. BAKER & CO., Dorchester, Mass. 


| Wr Saahy 
== LINENS w= 


Manufactured, Bleached and Finished by 


THE OLD BLEACH LINEN CO., 


Randalstown, Belfast, Ireland. 
TOWELS, TOWELING, DIAPERS, 
ART FABRICS, ETC. 


TRADE MARK ON EVERY YARD OF PIECE GO 
TOWEL AS GUARANTEE OF QUALITY, 


ALL HIGH CLASS DRY GOODS RETAILERS, 


LL. SHAW, 


54 West 14th st.. 
Near 6th Ave., New York, 


SKELETON WAVES or BANGS, patented 
~ y»vember 15, 1887; feather-light, life-lik n 

i); requires no dressin g: do not rip or tear. 
ETON WIGS AND TOUP! 
tifal, wavy hair. MWY SWIPTCE 
for price and beauty. Immense 
an <. white hair. 

AIR-€ U TTING, curling, shampooing, 
oom a on the premise- by the best French ar 

Et GENIE’ S SECRET OF BEAU’ 
C. B. or Cocoanut Balm, for the complexion, is cre- 
ating a great « ation throughout the world. $1.00 
perboile. EXTRACT of TURKISH ROSE 
LEAVES, indelible tint, forthe face and lips. Fine 
as the blush of the rose. #1.00 and $1.50 per bottle 

Genuine AUBURBRNINE for turning Gray or 
slenched and Faded Hair to that Beautiful Golden 
Auburn. Will not rub off Price, $2.00 per bottle. 
Positively not injurious. 

ONLY ORIGINAL and celebrated Veloutine 
Face Powder; highest medals awarded. 50c. and 
$1.00 per box. For sale everywhere. Send for new 
Spring Catalogue. 
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SKEL- 
ES made of beau- 
S ave unequatied 
sortment of gray 
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BOOK AGENTS WANTED 


FOR 
or ** FOUR YEARS PER. 
youory 0 {NE Wal, soxsc'exrenence as 
JNURSE” in Hos stale, 
and on the Battle-field. By MARY A. LIVER MOKE 
Now selling like wildfire. "No competition. 700 pages. 
Splendid Steel Plates. Set thousand. (75000 more 
Agents Wanted —Men and Spb say > Distance no hindrance, 
oe we Paw Freights and t Terms. Address, 
A. D. WORTHINGTON " Co., Martford, Conn. 
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R.LYON’s 


PERFECT 


TOOTH 


se to rae 
raxin& Sealp 
DISEASES 
_ owith thes 
® @CuTICURA 
REMEDIES. 








PowpeR 


An Elegant Toilet Luxury 

Thoroughly cleanses the teeth and 
purifies the breath. Absolutely pure 
and harmless. Put up in metal boxes, 
with patent measuring tube. 


Baca | 
POWDER 


Absolutely Pure. 


This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, | 
strength, and wholesomeness. More economical than | 
~_ ordinary kinds, and cannot be sold in competition 

th the mnuititnde of low-test, short-weight alum or 
hte »sphate powders. Sold only in cans. 
Royat Bakine Powprr Co., 106 Wall St., N. Y. 


Two Great Offers. 


First. Ladies’ solid silver chatelaine watches 
with solid silver oxydized chains. Stem-wind- 
ing -good Swiss movements—perfect time- 
keepers, and beautiful designs ...... T dollars | 

Second. Ladies’ solid-gold 14k. Hunting- 
Case Watches, elegantly engraved, stem-wind- 
ing, fine Swiss movements, and with solid sil- 
ver oxydized chains... ..-..20 dollars 

Either of above sent C ry D. to any part of 








25 cents. 
SOLD BY ALL DEALERS. 


BARBOUR’S 








the United States, with privilege of examina- 
tion before paying. 


W C BENEDICT & C0,, 99 Franklin St, New York 






GREATAMERICAN STo Enjoy a Cup of Perfect Tea. 

A trial order of 344 pounds of Fine Tea, 
either Onleng, Japan, Imperial, Gunpowder, 

Young Hyson, Mixed, English Breakfast or 
Sun dun Chop, sent by mail on receipt of 
Be particular and state what sone 
ea you want. Greatest inducement eve 


ComRaNny 
red to get orders for our celebrated Tc 


AT AMGRTORN ih GOna1 a3 Vesey. | Bllttou-sewing, Lace-Making, Embroidery, 


Post Office Box 288, New York, N.Y. OR OTHER FANOY WORK. 


In mere Variety. 


LADIES, Use the Best! 


ts THER FOR 






k*’ AIR AND SQUARE RIBBON can be procured | Sold by all Respectable Dealers throughout 
from JOUN DANIELL & SONS, New York. the Country. 





| THE ' ; 


s comm: | “ PERFECT EASE 
Alfred Dolge : ‘-- AND COMFORT. 





























j ay 
SHOES nn) 
FELT : Se | 
| AND 7, Vee Made in all Styles for Men, 
| i = ba Women, and Children. 
| SLIPPERS. Setrahedaheer 
Pay jf 2 ——— 
‘tna — \ \ 
| le il 
| — TIMES HAVE CHANGED. = 
‘ es wells ow? Years ago, I put a slipper o> Prevent Rheumatism and 
‘te om, and yeste id me up with interest by pu 
| Noiseless, ting n pal m me = that he fet ane thes, mie Cold Feet. 


it was warm enough for comfort; and now these are felt 
Warm, Durable. also, vand, though likewise warm, ana: eae h oan comiead ort Send for Ilustrated Price-L ist. 


abi Mention Harper's Bazar. 


DANIEL CREEN & co., 122 East (3th Street, New York. 


REMINGTON 








has been for 


FIFTEEN YEARS THE STANDARD 


and 
embraces the latest and highest achievements of inventive skill. 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 32] Broadway, New York, 
‘HOMELY WOMEN 


Have fonnd this powder a most 
delightful adjunct to the toilet, 
removing Pimples, Moth, Freck- 
les, &c., and giving to the face 
that soft and velvety look. Flesh, 
} White, and Brunette At Drug- 
gists everywhere, and 
C.R. Bailey & Co. 20 Cedar St. N.Y. 
Sample Box, 5c., postpaid. 
Large Box, § - 

















WASTE 
EMBROIDERY SILK 


Factory Ends at haif price; one ounce ine 
boz—all good Silk and good colors. Sent by 
mail on receipt of 40 cents. 100 Crasy Stitches 
ineach packace. Send Postal note or Stam: 
to THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG 8 iL 
SILK CO., 621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa, 

or 


« - ~ 
® IMPARTS ABEAUTIFUL © / 
| remaparency ecdisirecfram 


r Al RK vw ass’td be aatifel 02 kand Satin | 
wer "s enongh to ex 500 «q inches 
20c.; best, marie’s Silk Mill, L little Ferry, N.J. 












itave you ead: | 
Packer’s Tar Soap 
for Shampooing ? 
Skin Diseases ? 
Complexion ? 
THE PACKER M’F’G CO.,, 





or 469 Broadway, New York. 














“* Packer's Tar Soap is remarkably pure, cleans 
ing, and healing ; excellent in Seborrhoea of the 
Scalp, Dandruff, Chafing, and Itching.”” — Dr. 
D. G. Brinton, Phila. 





SARRA NAW 


THE BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SILKCI 


MAMNTION THIS PAPER. 

Agents wanted in every large place. Ladies can 
make from $10.00 to $20.00 a week. Addre ~—— 
BRAINERD & ARMSTRONG SPOOL SILK C 
621 Market Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 








‘Packer's Tar Soap removes blotches, ‘‘black- 
heads,” and the shiny, oily appearance which is 
so objectionable, and establishes that healthful, 
brilliant, natural cuticle, which must be the basis | 
of all beautiful complexions.” —/Preservation of 


Beauty, Dr. Leo. 


Try it! You will like it! 25 cents. Druggists. 
Sample, 4 cents, stamps. Mention Bazar. 


100 Fulton Street, New York. 


9 The Most Retiasie Foop 

S Forinfants & tnvatigee 
Nota medirine Dut aspecial 

prepared Food, adapted to the 

0 D weakest stomach. 4 sizes cans, 

F Pamphletfree. Woolrirh&- Co. 

(on every label), Palmer, Masa 





IRISH FLAX THREADS: 


STANDARD TYPEWRITER 


Sine MOST DISTRESSING FORMS OF SKIN 

| and x& - diseases, with loss of hair, trom 

infancy to old age, are speedily, economically, and 
permanently enred by the Curicura Remepins, when 
all other remedies and methods fail. 

Curioura, the great Skin Cure, and Cutrovra Soar, 
an exquisite Skin Beautifler, prepared from it, ex- 
ternally, and Curtcura Reso.vent, the new Blood 
Purifier, internally, cure every form of skin and blood 
disease, from pimples to ecrofala. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Cutioura, 50c.; Soap, 25c.; 
Resorvent, $1. Prepared by the Porrer Drue anp 

| Curmioar Co., Boston, Mass. 
| Send for “* How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 





sw Pimples, blackheads, chapped and oily “@e 
we skin prevented by Curtoura Soar “Ga 


| Relief in one minute, for all pains and weak- 
| nesses, in Cotioura Anti-Patn Puaster, the 


only pain-killing plaster, 25c, 


| FOR MEN WOMEN AND CHILDREN. | 


A new Fabric for Underwear 
superior to Silk or Wool. A pro- 
tection against Colds. 

Sold by leading Merchants. 
Catalogues sent on application. 


WARNER BROS. 859 Broadway, N. Y. 


CLEANFAST HOSIERY C0. 
BLACK 


STOCKINGS. 


F, P. ROBINSON 
DYE. 


| Vastly Improved and 
| TRADE MARK. Always Reliable. 





NDERWEAR 
| 





| “CLEANFAST” 





CLEANFAST 
BLACK STOCKINGS 


For Meu, Women, and Children. 
| }UNEXCELLED WEARING QUALITIES. 
Also, Darning Cotton of Our Dye. 


\fFSEND FOR PRICE-LIST. 


| RETAIL STORES: 

| NEW YORK - 927 Broadway ; 2 West 14th Street; 
| 18 West 125th Street. 

| CHICAGO - - + 107 South State Street. 
BOSTON ee ee ge: 49 West Street. 











BARRY'S att Rigs 
ae geo 


FOR 







Exquisitely perfum- 
ed. Removes all im- 
purities from the scalp, 
prevents baldness and gray hair, and canses the 
hair to grow Thick, Soft, and Beautiful. Price 
50 cents. All Druggists. 

BARCLAY & CO., 44 Stone St., N.Y. City. 
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NOVEMBER 2, 1889. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 








C. C. SHAYNE, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


Neal-Skin Garments 


AND 


FURS, 

124 W. 42d St., near 6th 
Ave. Elevated Depot, and 
103 Prince St., 
desires to inform the lady 
readers of the Bazar that 
he is now prepared to fill 
orders promptly for all the 
latest stvles in shoulder- 





2 capes, collars, mutts, boas, 
in fact, eve rything new, fashion- 
able, and dressy in Russian and Hudson’s 
Bay Sables, Mink, Lynx, Astrachan, Per- 
sian Lamb, Otter, Beaver, and Royal Er- 
mine. We discontinued sending 


—— 
lorettes:. 


have 


travellers on the road to sell furs at whole- | 


sale. Merchants desiring our goods can 
secure them by sending their orders direct 
to the factory, thus saving us the expense 
of 64 paid to travellers. Ladies who can- 
not obtain our goods in the town in which 
they reside can send their orders direct 
to us, and the goods will be at the 
wholesale prices net. We find that we 


sent 





ean do a business of half a million dollars | 


at retail at less expense than it costs to 
do a business of half 
wholesale. 


a million dollars at 
When we sell goods at whole- 
sale we pay the travellers 6: 
the merchants 6¢ for cash rather than 
run the risk of losing large bills by fail- 
ure of merchants. Ladies will find by 
ordering direct from us that they can se- 
cure the most reliable goods at the lowest 
possible pric sat which a wholesale man- 
ufacturer can produce them, and thereby 
save the protits made by the regular re 
tail merchants throughout the country. 
We prefer to do a large retail business 
for cash, and run no risk, than to do a 
large wholesale business on credit. 
will be sent on approval to reliable par- 
ties in any part of the country. 
catalogue, all the leading styles 
and will be mailed to 
any address on ap P lication. 


Our new 
showing 
and prices, is ready, 


_—_——— 


Black Dress Goods, 


This line of 46-inch Black Camel's-Hair, 
from ost European manufacturer, is 
of fine texture, good weight, suitable for 
costumes and wraps, and one of the best 
bargains we have ever had: 


a forem 


$1.10 per yard; regularly $1.50 


1.25 ° vi i 1.75 
{50 * 7 - 2.00 
1.76 *§ ‘ me 2.50 
2.00 * = = 3.00 


Orders by mail carefully executed. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broatway and Lith St., 
New York. 





ORD H EBL FITS 
ges Vite. EASY. 
es. N ET every uncomfortable woman know 


2+ it—There is an easy corset for her; 
a ee” and faultless. 

Here is the proof: Z/ tt isn’t all you expect 
and more, return tt, You will get your money 
without a word. 

We send by mail if your merchant hasn't got 
it yet. If he has it, 
ours, less postage. 


But you won't return it. 
his prices are the 
All we want is to get the 
The corset will do the rest. 

Spec ial. omg nary shapes, $1 35, $1.65, $2.00. Nurs- 


$1.50. Abdominal, $2.00. Postage pre- 
paid. Send waist measure, and say if long or short waisted. 


CROTTY BROTHERS, New York. 


news to you. 





MRS. K,. E. TIRNEY, 
114 W. 22d Street, New York City, 
Manufacturer of 
Fine Costumes, Tartor Sorrs, anp Mintunery. 
Purouasine AGent. 

T buy all kinds of goods for parties living out of town. 
Promptness and satisfactory service guaranteed. No 
commission charged and current prices not advanced, 
I beg to emphasize the above, as so many ¢ ymplaints 
reach me of agents acting dishonorably in advancing 
pric es on goods and not content with the commission 
allowed by sellers, Send for circular containing full 
information regarding fitting customers at a distance 
and references from every State and Territory. 


, and allow | 


Goods | 








KKKAKAUER, 
Ladies’ Tailor, 


391 FIFTH AVENUE, 
N. Y., 


Invites attention 
to his novelties. 


Selected in lead- 
ing markets in 
Europe. <Adapt- 
ed especially for 
Autumn 


Winter. 


and 
SHOPPING BY MAIL. 
specialty at.ccccccc.cccdecesecccscess ‘69c. 


Eleven Bargains 
50 pieces Black Faille Francaise, ) 
nth cod wale fer gabe | Ce 
850 pieces Blg oe All. Wool He aia 


worthy the special attention | of Every Lady in the 
excellent goods, were $1.00; now a 

600 pieces Black Gros- Grain), 
poe, Spel ruaranteed ; reduced $1. 10 
— a, 46 inch, a very popular fubric, 


ularly $1.00. ....c0sccccceccceccecs 
250 pieces Priestley’s Silk-Warp) 
Black Henrietta, regular price ‘St. 39 
$1.75, a8 leader at... ossccesccrcces 


1000 pieces Donble - wi ‘iat h, ata 
( Cok wed Cheviot re 8. fancy 
ripes and plaids, new colors, as Bpe- 

ci ry MOG stvencnbccccabeassset wevctes 


-49c. 


',69c. 
-inch \F re onan Rroadetoths, full) 1 2 
a ne of shades, usually sold at $2.00. 4 

52-inch very fine Emaporte d a ’ 1. 75 
cloths, a!) colors, worth $2.50 to #: 


350 pieces French Printed Fiane 


425 pieces Imperial Wool Surahs, 
44 inch, New Autumn Colorings, were 


nels, beautiful patterns, pever befo — 

sold jess than 6fc........ Cc. 
3000 pieces Best Scotch 1 Fr 

zephyr Ginghams, 386. a oan 

oods, t will pay to buy these now a 

{ yr future use.. e 


Send orders quickly for apie: or samples. 
New Fall and Winter 
1e, just issued, mailed free. 


LE BOUTILLIER BROTHERS, 
48, 50, and 52 West 23d Street, 
New York City. 

Silks and Dress Goods a Specialty. 
Established half a Century 


Do.not fail to send for on 
Catalog 


Satisfaction guaranteed, 





DSN NN NANA AANA 
Because made of the very best 
material and unadulterated 


THEY ARE THE BEST. ¢ 
Being wider, fewer yards§ 


are required and they cut tof 
better advantage. Having# 


\) 


SA ANNAN ANA 


S\N 


no colored selvedge, there isf 


¥ 


Our name in gold letters 7 
every dress pattern, thus: 


JOHK D.CUTTER & Co” 


no waste. 





PURE SILK, | 


Put upin dress patterns of 
16, 17, 18 and 20 yards, in 
five styles of weave. 


Always 25 inches wide. 
UNTIL JANUARY, 1890, 
the price wil be $2.20 per 
yard. Ask your dealer for it, 
44 East 14th St., N. Y. 
ARR RRRAsaEEREEne’ 


REAL SCOTCH THREADS. 


BARGARREN ART THREAD, 
ROPE LINEN FLOSS, 
ETCHING FLOSS, sizes 4 & 8, 





LARA 
SNA NNSA NAN NS 


C\ 


a 





| GERMAN CORD & TY R OL CORD for Couching. 


same as | 





BARGARREN ART FRINGE 


Jn all popular shades. Sample sent for 2c. stamp. 
J. R. LEESON & CO., 
SOLE IMPORTERS, 


295 Church St., N. Y. Boston. 





‘75c. 





RIDLEY'S 


Grand Street, New York, 


COVERING ENTIRE BLOCK 
From Allen to Orchard Street. | 


MILLINERY. 


Trimmed Millinery Display in our Parlors numbers 
2500 Trimmed Hats and Bonnets for Ladies, Misses, 
and Children. 


IMPORTED PATTERNS, | 
DESIGNED BY OUR OWN MODISTES. 


UNTRIMMED HATS. 


Largest and Most Complete Assortment in the City. 


FURS. | 


Fine Alaska Seal-skin Newmarkets, Raglans, Jack- 
ets, and Walking-Coats, 

Fur Shoulder Capes in Sable, Persianna, Astrakhan, 
Seal, Beaver, and Martin, black and natural. 

Muffs, Boas, Collars, Robes, Rags, and Mats. 


Cloaks and Wraps. 


Ladies’ tailor-made Jackets, with Vests, black and 
at $4.90. 

tnglish Walking-Coats, tailor-made, imported Che- 
viot, at $8.00. 


colors, 





Tailor-made Newmarkets, double-t 
blue, and green, $8.50. 


reasted, black, 


Ladies’ tailor-made 
Silk Braid, $12.00, 

Misses’ fine tailor-made 
plaids, and all the 

$12.00, 

Missex’ all-wool Flannel Cloth Suits, puff sleeves, 
ages 4 to 12, at $3.90. 


FASHION MAGAZINE. 


all-wool Cloth Suits, bound, 


long Top Coats, stripes, 


new plain colors, $7.50, $8.90, and 


With this magazine in hand non-residents can safely 
and economically do their shopping by mail, full in- 
structions being given to do so. The magazine con- 
tuins fall PRICE-LIST of entered stock, and is largely 
illustrated 

Sample copies, 15 cents, or 50 cents per annum. 


ORDERS BY MAIL 
CAREFULLY ATTENDED TO. 


EDW'D RIDLEY & SONS, 


309, 311, 311 1-2 to 321 Grand St., 


56 to 68 Allen, 59 to 65 Orchard St., 
New York. 


| 
| Sit KS, srocades, 
) Silver effects; 





BEST&CO 





Wrinkles in Boys’ Clothing. 


A recent wrinkle wm the ready-made clothing trade 
is to give with every boy's suit a piece of the same cloth 
for patching purposes.—N. Y. 'VRisone. 


This is not a “recent wrinkle” with us, as we have 
heen doing it for the past ten years, and we also put 
extra buttons in the pockets. But the beat “ wrinkle” 
in our Boy's Suits is the Patent Elastic Waistband in 
the pants, which prevents tearing off buttons, saves 
buttonholes, and enables us to make much better-fit- 
ting garments than can be worn with comfort without 
them. This is our exclusive patent—there are imita- 
tions—but nothing that answers the purpose as well. 
They are in all of our suits, including the lowest- 
priced ones. 


Our establishment offers unequalled facilities for the 
Outfitting of 


BOYS, GIRLS, AND BABIES, 


With everything from Hats to Shoes, and absent buyers 
are served by mail as well as if they were in the store. 


Catalogues furnished on application. 


60 & 62 West 23d st., N.Y, 


SHOPPIN In New York of all kinds 


good taste, &c., without charge. Circular reterences. 
Address MISS A. BOND, 336 4th Ave., N. Y. City. 


PURCHASING AGENCY, "20:2 | 


Address MKS. H. M. DECKER, 825 Saiuadwe ny, N.Y 














IE The Braid that is known the world around. 








Children ¢ Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. | 


5 
e east 


ondsta ( (e Kk (°, 
FALL IMPORTATIONS, 


Moire, Striped Gold and 
Plain Colored Silks in lar 
variety of new colorings. 

PROCADE AND PLAIN VELVETS, for 

Dresses, Cloaks, Opera Wraps, and Trim- 
mings 

LACK SILKS, an unequalled assortment 

) of popular makes, plain and fancy weaves. 








NUITINGS AND ULSTERINGS, English, 
k Scotch, and Irish. Beavers, Elys 3 
Irish Friezes, West of England Broadcloths and 
Cassimeres. Ladies’ Cloths, plain and faney, 
Shetland Wool Coatings. Black and Colored 
Matelassé, 
| RESS GOODS, exclusive styles, plain, plaid, 
and mixed combinations Seotch Clan 
and Faney Plaids, Melton and Oxford Suitings 
Cashmeres, Camel’s-Hair, and other desirable 
plai hh wool fabrics 


| Proadvony c 0, 19th dt. 


NEW 


YORK 


CiTy. 





BNE R20% 5, 
NEW YORK. * 
ARE NOW OFFERING THE 


VERY LATEST NOVELTIES 
a Ladies’ band Chil lren’s 
FALL AND WINTER 
y WRAPS, 
) PALETOTS, CAPES, 
- ENGLISH WALKING 
| JACKETS, 
i RUSSIAN 
| NEWMARKETS, 
i ETC., 
i SUITS AND GOWNS, 


Selected for the best Retail trade, with their well- 
known exquisite taste and judgment, thus guaran- 
teeing pe rfect, correct style, and superior work- 
manship, at prices lower, for similar 
goods, than any other city house. 





6th Ave. and 20th St. 





Le Boutillier Bros. 


Broadway and 141th St, N.Y. 


BARGAIN. 


125 pieces RICH PARIS ARMURE 
Silks, all pure silk, 
street shades, imported to sell at $1.25, 


59c. 


Illustrated Catalogue Free. 


evening and 


BEST FITTING CORSET: WORLD 
FORSALE BY LEADING MERCHANTS. 


MAYER, STROUSE & CO. 
MFRS.-412 BROADWAY, N.Y. 
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E'S BAZAR. 

















‘ 1 ; 
Jessy ; 
Ch cage 


A LUXURY HE WAS NOT FAMILIAR WITH 


UncLe ASH HAS BEEN ON A PROTRACTED 


DURING HIS ABSENCE His GOOD WIFE HAS 


FACETI“2. 
SIGNS OF AUTUMN. 

Pur away the fan and blazer, 

Gently let the hammock scoot, 
Kindly see if you can raise a 

Pair of gloves and rubber boot. 
Fold away the Panama, ma, 

Let me have my beaver tile, 
Say good-by nnto the farmer, 

For the plumber ‘gins to smile 


en 

In Siam it is death to mention the king’s name. In 
Russia it is destruction to the jaw to pronounce some 
of the names of the common people 

—— 
A CERTAIN SIGN. 

De Jovxs. “ Why do you think Miss Carrington will 
ultimately decline my proposal ?” 

Mexeirt. ‘‘ Because she asked my advice on the 
subject.” 





| 
| 
} 


a 

ie ; at 
\\ 
7 1 ‘ 





HUNTING AND FISHING EXCURSION, AND 


PLACED A SCREEN OF MOSQUITO BAR IN 
THE DOORWAY, WHICH HE SUDDENLY DISCOVERS, AND THUS EXPRESSES HIMSELF: “‘HIEE! 
DE OLE "OMAN MUS’ A-DONE GOT MAD AN’ LEF’ DE CABIN 
A 8SPIDAH WEB SPUN ‘CROSS DE HULL DOO'’WAY.” 


““What is the use o’ that girl bangin’ away on th 


piano, Maria? 


* Practice, John. 
** Perfect what—pandemonium ? 


D'REC’LY ARTER ME. HEAH'S 


UNAPPRECIATIVE. 


Practice makes perfect.” 
9” 


a 


CHANGED. 


Her mother used to make a splendid pie, 
’Pon which contentedly I'd often chew; 


But now we're married—please excuse a sigh— 


The agéd dame is expert but in stew. 


——_————— 


THE UPS AND DOWNS OF LIFE. 


Tramp Actor (at hotel). ** Your charges are ten do)- 


lars up?” 


Cuirnk. “ Yes, sir.” 
T. A. “ Any exceptions ?” 


Creek. “‘ Well, in your case we'll make it ten dol- 


lars down, or git.” 
And the T. A. got. 


ee, 


L—EIGHT. 


VOLUME XXIL., NO, 44. 








HE DID. 





Miss Beacon (of Boston). *‘ Do 
you never feel an insatiate crav- 
ing for the unattainable—a con- 
suming desire to transcend the 
limitations which hedge mortal- 
ity, and commune, soul to soul, 
with the spirits of the infinite ?” 


Omaua Man. * Ye-es. Kind- 
er.” 
os ee 
A SUGGESTION, 
Imprrountous Scrror. *‘ Will 





you have me 
Ev.perry Sprnster (with cash), 

“What could I do with you ?” 
Improunious Sutrox. “ You 

might do Europe with me.” 


sipseainamsigipiemmennine 
HIS ONE FAULT. 


Frest Arizona Man, “Is Blank 
a good neighbor?” 
Sroonp Arizona Man. * Ye-es; 
but he will tell the truth.” 
\enionyitilppsiinteia 
ONE OBJECTION, 
“ How intense are the fires of 
!’’ ejaculated the poet. 
“Yes,” answered the father of 
six marriageable daughters ; “‘but 
they do take an awful sight o’ 
coal,” 
—— 
READS HIS FATHER’S MSS, 
“Johnny,” said the teacher to 
the humorist’s little boy, * how | 
do we know when autumn comes 
around ?” | 
“Why, pop begins to write | 
stove-pipe and plumber jokes.” t 
‘tench 
AND THEN THE DOG 
GROWLED. 


“That dog of yours looks like 
a hunter.” 
watch-dog.” 

“Hal A sort of hunting-case 
watch-dog, eh ?” 











Ltvcdeheniaalh Kasei oon 
WONDERFULLY PROLIFIC. 
“Miss LIZZIE, AM DAT DE BOOK WHAR you 
SAID HED SOLE OVER TEN THOUSAND COPIES?” 
“ Yes.” 
“ EBERY ONE O’ DEM TEN THOUSAND WRIT 
BY DE SAME MAN?” 











(Place— Kansas, 

PROPRIETOR OF THE ‘*FRESHET” (to Editor of the same). 
“MR. WHICKENGAFF, YE NEEDN’T MIND TAKIN’ OFF YER COAT. 
t . 1 DON’T THINK I'LL NEED YER SERVICES ANY LONGER.” 
“Well, he isn’t; he’s only a THE EDITOR. “WHat’s THE MATTER NOW? 
RACY ENOUGH, OR—” , 

AGAIN THE PROPRIETOR. “ WAAL, THE FACT Is, YER WEA- 
THER REPORTS AIR TOO DRY TO SUIT.” 














A DRY REPORT. 


Time—During a drouth.) 


STYLE NOT 


NO ICE-CREAM FOR HIM. 


“Why are you always railing at Fate? Does she 
treat you badly 2” 
**No; she never treats me at all.” 


ee 
A LOGICAL BOY. 


It was a bright boy, whose father was a lawyer, who 
thought the Grand Jury the grandfather of the Petit 
Jury. 

a 
PAPA’S CONSENT. 
So you've returned, my daughter, from abroad, 

Where you have spent the happy summer-tide. 


You've met a prince, an earl, and minor lord, 
And each has asked of you to be his bride? 


Well, dear, which did you take? The lord? Indeed! 
Why, that is very strange. The prince were best, 
And that an earl ranks higher, ‘tis decreed, 
Than he who in but lordly robes is dressed, 


I fear you've not done wisely to choose thna. 

Have all your father’s teachings gone for naught ? 
"Twere better far to wed the prince, for ua, 

If in good style, my girl, we'd go to court. 


What's that? Love for the prince your heart besets ? 
Why, Ethel! And you love the bright young ear!, 
But took the lord for having fewest debts ? 
Come to your father’s arms, you 
Dear, 
Sweet, 
Girl. 





Pape 





fl. —EIGHTEEN. 














ee 





8U PPLEMENT. 





PRINCE FORTUNATUS. 


(Continued from page 778.) 


Mrs. Grey had gone; “if you will have nothing 
to eat or to drink, you must go to bed and see 
what a sound night’s rest will do for you. I am 
going to sit up a little while to read, but I shall 
not disturb you.” 

“ Good-night, then, Estelle,” said Nina, rather 
languidly ; “ you have been so kind to me!” 

They kissed each other; then Nina opened 
the folding-doors, and disappeared into her own 
room, while Estelle took up her book. It was 
Les Vacances de Camille she had got hold of; 
but she did not turn the pages quickly ; there 
was something else in her mind. She was think- 
ing of Nina, She was troubled about her in a 
vague kind of way. She had never seen Nina 
look like that before; and she was puzzled, and 
a little concerned. 

Suddenly in this hushed stillness she heard, 
or fancied she heard, a slight sound that startled 
her; it came from the adjoining room. Stealth- 

ly she arose and approached the door; she put 
tier ear close and listened ; yes, she had not been 
mistaken—Nina was sobbing bitterly, Estelle 
did not hesitate a moment; she boldly opened 
the door and went in; and the first thing she 
beheld was Nina, just as she had left the other 
room, now lying prone on the bed, her face buried 
in the pillow, while in vain she tried to control 
the violence of her grief. 

“ Nina!” she cried in alarm. 

Nina sprang up; she thrust out both trembling 
hands, as if wildly seeking for help, and Estelle 
was not slow to seize them. 

“Nina, what is it?” she exclaimed, frightened 
by the haggard face and streaming eyes. 

* Estelle—Estelle!” said Nina, in a low voice 
that simply tore the heart of this faithful friend 
of hers, “It is nothing! It is only that my life 
is broken — my life is broken! and I have no 
mother! Poverina / she would have said to 
‘me—”’ 

Her sobs choked her speech. She withdrew 
her trembling hands; she threw herself again on 
the bed, face downward, and burst into a wild fit 
of weeping. Estelle knew not what to do; she 
was terrified. 

‘““Nina, what has happened ?” she cried again. 

“Tt is nothing! it is nothing! it is nothing!” 
she said, between her passionate sobs. “I have 
made a mistake. I am punished—O God, can 
you not kill me? I do not wish to live!” 

“Nina,” said Estelle, and the girl bent down 
and put her cheek close to her friend’s, and she 
tenderly placed both her hands on the masses of 
beautiful blue-black hair, ‘ Nina, tell me.” 

In time the violent sobbing ceased, or partial- 
ly ceased. Nina rose, but she clung to Estelle’s 
hand and kissed it passionately. 

“You have been so kind, so affectionate to me, 
Estelle! ‘To-morrow you will know, perhaps. I 
will leave you a letter. [am going away. If you 
forget me—well, that is right; if you do not for- 
get me, do not think bad of—of poor Nina!” 

“T don’t know what you mean, Nina,” said Es- 
telle, who was herself whimpering by this time; 
“but T won't let you go away, No, I will not. 
You do not know what you say. It is madness 
—to-morrow morning you will reflect ; to-morrow 
morning you will tell me, and rely on me as a 
friend.” i 

“Yes, to-morrow morning all will be right, Es 
telle,”’ Nina said, again kissing the hand that she 
clung to. “Pardon me, that I have kept you 
up and disturbed you, Go away to vour bed, Es- 
telle; to-morrow morning all will be right.” 

Very reluctantly Estelle was at length persuad- 
ed to leave; and as she left she turned off the 
gas in the sitting-room. A few minutes there- 
after Nina, still dressed as she had come home 
from the theatre, entered the room, relit the gas, 
and noiselessly proceeded to clear a portion of 
the table, on which she placed writing materials. 
Then she went into her bedroom and fetched a 
little drawer in which she kept her valuables, and 
the first thing she did was to take-out an old- 
fashioned gold ring she had brought with her 
from Naples. She put the ring in an envelope, 
and, while her eyelids were still heavy with tears 
and her cheeks wan and worn, she wrote outside; 
“For Estelle.” 





[TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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52-inch | 
Tape Measure Free! 
This tape measure is made from our 


Sun-fast Rocksonia Hollands, 


which are the strongest and best goods 
for WINDOW SHADES, and which we 
guarantee will not fade by exposure 
to the sun. Made in a choice variety 
of Colors. 


Ask your dealer to show them to you, and 
send 2c, stamp with your address to us for | 
sample book, which we will mail, together 
with tape measure, if you mention this paper. | 

Manufacturers, 
H. B. WIGGIN’S SONS, 
124 Clinton Place, 
New York, 





>) CHEST PAINS 


WW CoucHsCoips 


Chest Pains, Coughs and Colds, Weak 
Lungs, Backache, Kidney Pains, Rheumatism, and 





EDENIA, 
MARECHAL NIEL ROSE, 


DELICATE. 





24 Barciay St, Cor. 
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**Mamma—’ Denia, Please!” 


LUNDBORC’S 
FAMOUS PERFUMES, 


GOYA LILY, 
ALPINE VIOLET. 


LUNDBORG'S RHENISH COLOGNE. 
REFINED. FR 
FOR SALE EVERYWHERE. 
LADD & COFFIN, Proprietors and Manufacturers of LUNDBORG’S PERFUMERY, 
2 CuurRcH ST., 


AGRANT 


New YorK 





all Muscular Pains, relieved in one minute by 


the §1 The 
he Cuticura Anti-Pain Plaster 3% 
only instantaneous pain-killing strengthening plas- 
ter. 25 cents; 5 for $1. At druggists, or of Porrer 
Drve anp Cnemroan Co. .» Boston. 


USGOODBY’S 
rib on Y¥. 


Tuition, with books, 310, Seu = 2-cent stamp 


















Year, CENTURY, HARPER’S, or SCRIB- 
NER’S, as you prefer. 


“The Miss Pilkinses’ Pudding,” a charming story by Cora 
Srvart Wurever, introduces the Thanksgiving number of the House- 
wife. The scene is laid in a New England town, of which Dolly and 
Drusilla Pilkins are two of the most honored and lovable in- 
habitants. How they lost their inheritance; how they lived 
their eventful lives; 
Thanksgiving-day—that day of all days to every true-hearted 
New-Englancder—their little fortune was returned to them, ev- 
ery reader will be deeply intereste din following. Inthe story 
“A Nice Old Woman,” FLonence Auten relates the hap- 
py solution by one young lady of the difficult problem of self- 
support under trying circumstances. That the children are 
not forgotten the delightful story, ** Fanksgiben,” by Joun 
Preston True, and poem, **A High Tea,” by Isaper Fran- 
ors Bentows, testify. Enranor WF. Bares, so well known 
to Housewife readers, furnishes pertinent suggestions to 
mothers in regard to ** Children’s Parties.” 

They who are anxiously inquiring what to make for 
Christmas gifts wil) find their questions answered, with 
illustrations, by Emma Morrerr Tyyxe@ in the Department of 
** Home Decoration.” The articles described are 80 new 
and the direetions so explicit, that the one paper is worth a 
year’s subscription. For those who can paint, Arior H. 
Crockert furnishes suggestions for many a dainty offering 

The department of ** Practical Dress is conducte d 
by Jenny June, whose advice on fashions is always authori 
tative. ** Late Autumn Styles,” ** Modern Advice in 
Methods,’ ’** How Babies are Clothed,”’ ** No More 
Tight opera ‘A Neat Coat and a Lovely Hat,” are some of the subjects discussed. 

An attractive feature in this department has been a series of articles on Home Dressmaking, and this 
month the Collar is considered. 

One of the social characteristics of Housewife is the ** Chat-Box,” ably edited by Agnes C. Stopparp. 
The Chat-box is thrown open to all subscribers, and for November is, as ever, running over with sood things. 

For the lovers of Knitting and Crocheting the Needle Worker is ever found reliable, as directions alone 
are given that have been thoroughly tested. The illustrations sre made especially for the department. 

Groner R. Knapp, for years interested in the culture of flowers, and a practical writer upon floriculture, edits 
the floral department. ‘* Prepare for Winter,” ‘* Women in Horticulture,” ‘* Hints for the 
Month,” and ** Two Desirable Plants,” are the subjects in the November issne. 

Anna R. Henperson has contributed to our Kitchen department a pathetic poem, ** The Common Lot.” 
“A Thanksgiving Dinner” has been prepared for the Housewife by Caturrtnn Owen, who, as every 
good housewife knows, always spreads an inviting table. The bill of fare is most appetizing, and the direc- 
tions so plain that no one need hesitate to serve it. 

The Housewife gives more for the money than any other publication. It entertains with the most de- 
lightful stories. It instructs by answering questions on all subjects interesting to its patrons. The most gifted 
of writers in all the different departments of social life. We cannot begin to tell you about it in this advertise- 
ment. One woman expressed it when she wrote to us: “ Each number is so much better than the preceding, 
I don’t know what you will do by and by.” Send 10 Cents for three months and learn how it is yourself. 

N. B.—Mention Harper's Bazan, as the Ist, 50th, 100th, and 200th persons answering this adver- 
tisement will each receive a year’s subscription to either Century Magazine, Harper’s Monthly or Seribner’s 
Magazine, Harper’s Weekly or Harper's Bazar, as you prefer. We do this tos get you to mention Harrrr’s Bazar. 
We want to find out how many Harpre’s Bazar readers buy Housewife. If you should be entitled to choose 
one of these publications, you can, if you are already a subscriber to that publication, have your subscription 
begin when present subscription expires. ONLY 10 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS, © Address 


HOUSEWIFE PUBLISHINC CO., New York City, N. Y. 








ADV ERTISE MENTS 


SCOTT'S 
MULSION 


Of Pure Cod 
Liver Oil and 


HYPOPHOSPHITES 


of Lime and 
Soda 


is endorsed and prescribed by leading 
Physicians because both the Cod Liver Oil 
and Hypophosphites are the recognized 
agents in the cure of Consumption. It is 
‘a8 palatable as milk. 


4] is a perfect 
Scott g Emulsion Emulsion. It 

is a wonde Flesh Producer, Tit is the 
Best Ren “ tor CONSUMPTION, 
; Scrofula, Bronchitis, Wasting Dis- 
} eases, Chronic Coughs and Colds. 
} Ask for Scott’s Emulsion and take no other. 




















York, or E.S. Bancook,Jr., ManagerHotel DelCoronado, 
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“Notes on the Cuitivation of Dutch and Cape Bulbs, Tubers, Roots, and Plants,” 
by Ant. Roozen & Son. A valuable work of 112 pages. Price, 40 cents by mail 


JUST ISSUED: 


row'sa-75-| ROOZEN’S SPECIAL FALL COLLECTION. | Fou'ss.:: 
HYACINTHS, TULIPS, CROCUSES, LILIES, NARCISSUS, ETC. 

We wihéeivgom the fam cr in Noe Fe men rg herent y Holland 

18 eictibe sole prreone "50 Blue Crocus, of shades 

rsclre oolaed $0 Varlegated Crocts, of hades 


r planting 


v5 Single Tulips, various 
24 Double Tu 

18 Scarlet Hes 
18 Polyanthus Narcissus, "asso mr 
15 Double and Single Narcissus, 
18 Pheasant’s Eye Narcissus, fine 
75 Large Golden Yellow Crocus. 


Pamphlet on Cultivation free with each order. Address the Sole Anens. for U S. and Canada, 


J. TER KUILE, 33 Broadway, New York. 


Send 8-cent stamp for illustrated catalogue. Mention Harper's Bazar. 











- ROOM PLANS MAILED FREE, 


SEND ADDREss. 

The Hotel Del Coronado, Coronado, California, pos 
sesses every requisite to render life enjoyable. Located 
in a mild, dry atmosphere, tempered by regular daily 
movements of the N.W. winds. Diseases cannot live, 
and hay fever is unknown. Analysis shows the water 
to be perfectly pure and to have superior medicinal 
properties in kidney and bladder troubles, particularly 
among elderly people. Rates are from $2 per day by the 
mouth. Transients, $3 per day, and upwards, accord- 
gy = oem Address for plans Jas. W. Cooper, 212 Clark 

, Chicago, C. W. Kohlsaat, 19 Mills Building, New 


The Latest and Rest 
DUET PIANO STOOLS 
are superior to any ever 
invented. Silk Plush Piano 
Stools. Piano Scarfs from 
$3.75 up. manale Cabinet 
and Stands. Grand and Up- 
right Covers made to order. 
‘Catalogues on application 
F. NEPPERT, Manfr., 
390 Canal St., New York. 
EstaBiisuep 1848 





You can live at home and make more money at.work for ue 
h than at anything else in the world. Either sex ; all age st~ 
ly caitt FREX. Terms FREE Address, ' TRt E&Co., Anquan,’ Maine 


Our mammoth illustrated circular on Dress 
PREF “utting by Will C. Rood’s Famous Tailor Sys- | $3: 15 A DA 


tem. Address Rood Magie Scale Co. ,Quiney, UL 





And steady work right at home 
for any man or lady. Write 
at once. Franklin Co., ‘Richmond, Va. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 


Only 10 CTS. for “HOUSEWIFE” 3 MONTHS. 


: and your choice of Five Great Publications One 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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and in how strange a manner one | 











THE WONDERFUL MERITS, WHICH IT ALONE 
POSSESSES HAVE GIVEN ELECTRO-SILICON 
A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION, AND OBTAINED 
FOR IT A PERMANENT PLACE IN NEARLY ONE 
MILLION HOUSEHOLDS. 

YOUR ADDRESS ON A POSTAL MAILED TO US 

OBTAINS FOR YO WITHOUT CHARGE, 

ENOUGH TO TEST ITS MERITS, OR 15CTS. IN 

STAMPS A Lt SIZED BOX, POST-PAID. 

Sold Everywhere. Beware of Imitations. 

THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 JOHN ST., N.Y. 








PX orp. ae DRVGGISTS 
LOGIN EE 
KY _ PREPARED SRD 


ENNA 


Lieeic COMPANY'S 


EXTRACT of MEAT 


Finest and Cheapest Meat Flavoring Stoc k f for Soups 
Made Dishes, and Sauces. As Beef Tea, ‘‘an invalu 
able tonic and an agreeable stimulant.” aannal sale 
8,000,000 Jars, 


Genuine only with fac-simile of Justus von 
Liebig’s signature in blue across label,as above 
Sold by Storekeepers, Grocers, and Drnggists. 


LIEBIG’S EXTRACT OF MEAT CO., L’t’d, London. 


SD HARTSHORNS Site » 


Beware of Imitations 





















NOTIC ON 
AUTOGRAPH LABEL, 
OF AND GET 


THE GENUINE 


‘i HARTSHORN) 


JOSEPH GILLOTTS 
STEEL PENS 


GOLD MEDAL PARIS EXPOSITION-1878. 
THE MOST PERFECT OF PENS 
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OTTER HUNTING. 
See illustration on double page, Supplement. 
PERHAPS in no other sport, excepting fishing, 
are we led into such secluded 
The number of packs of 
otter-hounds in England is, we believe, larger than 
is £ nerally supposed , 


and lovely 
spots as in otter hunting. 


also otters, we believe, are 





more numerous than most people think. There 
is, we venture to say, no native animal of the | 
British * les about whose life so little is known, 


ind whose habits are so difficult to observe. } 

About the middle of April (depending a good | 

ilon the state of the water), when fox hunting 

3 pretty well over, otter hunting begins, and is 

carried on until about the middle of September 
The otter-hound is very much like a fox-hound, 
though heavier in formation, with a long rough 
“wire coat. Some hunters prefer hunting the 
otter with fox-hounds, which are at first very dif- 
ficu It to “enter” to “otter,” but once being so, it 
is asserted that the ev can do more work and stand 
the cold and wet better than the rough-coated 
otter-hound ; for our own part we prefer to see 
the big rough hound, and to hear his full rich 
notes when he scents the otter and “ doubles” 
his tongue. In former times the hunters used 
spears to transfix and kill the otter, nowadays 
such a thing is not allowed, and the hunter must 
‘tail”’ his otter. 

It is most interesting to watch the otter-hounds 
hunting the “drag” of an otter, perhaps some 
hours old, on a stream. How carefully they hunt 
each stone and root, and sniff each leaf which 
floats upon the water! Somerville says: 

‘* Hark, the loud peai begins! how greedily 
They snuff the fishy stream that to eac h blade 
Rank scenting clings! 
Now firm on land they range; then in the flood 
They plunge tumultuous, on through reedy pools— 


Rnetling they work their way, no holt escapes 
Their curious search” 





FILLED TO REPLETION. 
i ee sideboard of the Duke of Albuquerque, 
who died about the middle of the seven 
teenth century, was mounted by forty silver lad 
ders. After his death, six weeks were occupied 
in making out an inventory of the gold and silver 
vessels owned by this luxurious autocrat. 
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MOST peprecT MAD 


Its superior excellence proven in millions of homes 
for more than a quarter ofacentury Itis used by the | 
United States Government. Endorsed by the heads of | 
the Great Universities as the Strongest, Purest, and | 
most Healthful. Dr. Price’s Cream Baking Powder 
does not contain Ammonia, Lime, or Alum. Soldonly 
in Cans. PRICE BAKING POWDER CO. 

NEW YORK. CHICAGO. 8T LOUIS. SAN FRANCISOO. 


GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS'S COCOA. 


BREAKFAST. 

“By a thorongh knowledge of the natural laws | 
which govern the operations of digestion and nntri- 
tion, and by a careful application of the fine properties | 
of well-selected Cocoa, Mr. Epps has provided our 
breakfast-tables with a delicately flavored beverage 
which may save us many heavy doctors’ bills. It is | 
by the judicious use of such articles of diet that a con- | 
| 

| 








stitation may be gradually built up until strong 
enough to resist every tendency to disease. Hundreds 
of subtle maladies are floating around us ready to 
attack wherever there is a weak point We may | 
escape many a fatal shaft by keeping ourselves well | 
fortified with pure blood and a properly nourished 
frame.’ —“ Civil Service Gazette. | 
Made simply with boiling water or milk, Sold only 
in half-pound tins, by Grocers, labelled thas 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, 
London, England. 
FACIAL _ DEVELOPMENT. 
= Witl mm! you rnles todevelop mus- 
cles of cheeks and neck to make 
them plump and rosy, fully ilius- 
trated, for 50 cents. Also rules for 
Dumi-bells to develop every muscle 
of the limbs and body for 50 cents 
additional, fully illustrated. Prof. 
BD. L. Dowd, Scientific, Physical,and 
—. Cc uiture, {Adarese, School 











~ Ely’s Cream Balm. 


WILL CURE 


OF CATARRHE. 


Apply Balm into each nostril. 
ELY BROS., 56 Warren St, N.Y. 











MANUFACTURERS OF 





HARPER’ 


S BAZAR. 
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RuBifoam 


FOR THE TEETH. 


DELICIOUSLY FLAVORED. 


The most delightful, refreshing, agrecable, and beneficial 
dentifrice ever placed before the public. 
Absolutely Free from All Injurious Substances. 
LARGE BOTTLES, PRICE 25 CENTS 


PREPAREDano GUARANTEED wr E. W. Hovt & Co., Lowext, Mass. 


REFUSE SUBSTITUTES. 


te cecesrateo HOYT’S CERMAN COLOCNE 





Sampce Viac OF RUBIFOAM MAILED FREE To Any ADDRESS. 





DELICIOUS NEW PERFUME 


RAB APPLE 
BLOSSOMS. 


(Malus Coronaria. ) 

Under the title of Crab Apple 
Blossoms, The Crown 
Perfumery Co. are now 
selling one of the most fragrant 
and delightful perfumes ever 
produced.— Court Journal. 


INVIGORATING 
LAVENDER 
SALTS. 


(RE@ISTERED.) 

The popular, new 
smelling salts of The 
Crown Perfumery 
Co. appreciated alike in 
palace, mansion and cot- 
tage as a most refreshing 
luxury. Madeonly by 


CROWN PERFUMERY CO. 


177, New Bond St., Lonvon. Sold everywhere 

On receipt of 12 cents in stamps by Caswell, Massey 
& Co., New York, they will mail a Bijou Trial 
sample Bottle of the Crown Perfumery Co.’s delicious 
Cc rab-apple Blossom Perfume as directed 
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hoe NEW | BOND st LONDON) 







D": T. FEL Ix GOURAUD’S ORIEN TAL 
— AM, OR MAGICAL BEAUTIFIER, 










ce Removes Tan, Pimples, Freckles. 
Reke Moth Patches, Rash, and Skin dis 
=< eases and every blemish on beanty 
> 2 and defies detection, It has stood 
a PY the test of 80 years. and is so harm 
ss 3 ess we taste it to be 
=F = sure it is properly 
i; 2 Accept no 
& * = counterfeit of similar 
eS name. Dr. L. A. Say 





er said toa lady of the 
ha aut-tom (a patient), 
‘Aa you ladies wili 
use them, 1 rece mmend 
* Gouraud’s Cr ream 
as the least harmful of 
all the Skin prepara- 
trona.”’ For sale by all 
Druggists and Faney 
yjods Dealers in the 
Canadas, and 








t., running 


FERD. T. HOPKINS, Proprictor, 48 Bond § 
37 Great Jones St., N. Y- 


through to main office 





Berengaria, the lovely consort of 
Richard the Lion-hearted, brought from the court of 
Cyprus the exquisite Onental Perfume, which Arkin- 
son has again made fashionable, the Extract of Chypre 


What and ‘Where the Exclusive 400 Purchase 
Their Incomparabie 
TOILET PREPARATIONS. 
Kosmeo Balm, $1 a bottle 

Kosmeo Cream, #1 a jar 

Kosmeo “Savon,” 25e a 
cake. 

Turkish Rose Leaves, $1 a 
bottle. 

Kosmeo Depilatory, $1 a 
bottle. 

Kosmeo Foam,75c. a bottle. 

THEIR BEAUTIFUL ORNAMENTAL HAIR. 





| At MRS. C. THOMPSON’S, 224 Sth Ave. 


Send Stamp for Tli’d Catalogue, just out. 


by Pecx’s Pat. Iuprovep 
CURE”. DEAF S: Eat Dues. 

Whispers mee distinctly. 
Comfortable, ie the Bd Rall book & proc . Address 
or call on F, HISCOX, 853 — N. ry. sae Si. paper. 


WATER BUGS, ROACHES. 


Why not rid your house of these se Our Extermmator will do 
t, or we will refund the money, Price 50c., by mail @0c, BARNARD 
& CO., 459 W, —— on Street, Room C, Boston, Mass 


,BEAUTY. 


» Wrinkies, Black-heads, 
‘ Pimples, Freckles, Pittings, Moles 
and Su mous Hair permanently 
remov Flesh increased or re- 
duced. Complexions beautified. The 
Form deveioped ; Hair, Brows and 
Lashes colored and restored. Inter- 











Velaro, 414 W.47th St.,N. ¥. 
City. Mention this paper. 


' THE FRANCO-AMERICAN FOOD CO, 
GAME  pATES 


CHICKEN 


TOTALLY DIFFERENT FROM POTTED MEATS. 
These Franco-American Food Co.’s Patés are a real 
| delicacy for Lunch, Supper, Picnic, Yachting, and 
| Travelling 
10 Varieties in 8-Ounce Cans, 
SERVED ON THE PULLMAN BUFFET CARS, 
Sample Can sent free for 2% cents. 





Sold by Grocers, 





“Nothing purer, better for invalids, 
supplying a long-felt want, writes one of 
the most prominent physicians of New York. 

Beef Tea, Chicken Broth, Chicken Soup, Mutton 
Broth, Tapioca, Julienne, Green Turtle, Mock Turtle, 
Ox Tail 

Sold by Leading Grocers and Druggists. 

Write to us if you cannot find them. 


THE FRANCO- AMERICAN FOOD CO., 101 Warren St., N.Y. 


THE MAHA- RAJAH. 








Before Drinking. | After Drinking. 


SIROCCO TEA 


Direct from our Tea Gardens in Cachar, Assam, 
Darjeeling, India and Ceylon. 


Our Trade Mark “SinOCCO” impressed on the seal of each packet 
Surpassing all other tea in 
FLAVOR, PURITY, STRENGTH and ECONOMY 
At $1.00, 80c. and 60c. per Ib. 
Compressed SIROCE CO TEA, the novelty of the day, 
In ¥ lb. blocks, at 25c., 20c. and I5e. 


DAVIDSON & CO. Sole growers and Importers, 


of ae ang TEA. 





esting Book (sent sealed), 4. Mme, | 


RETAIL AND W HHOL ESALE DE 


1430 Broadway, NN. Y. bet. 40th and 41st Sts. 


Crosse & Blackwells 


FRESH FRUIT JAMS, 
Made from English Fresh Fruits 


AND REFINED SUCAR, 











ARE SOLD BY ALL GROCERS 


| IN THE UNITED STATES. 





FREEMAN’S BLONDINE 


without injury keeps child- 
ren’s or adults’ Blonde Hair 
their natural color like 
LITTLE LORD FAUNTLEROY’S 
and turns hair of any color 
a natural Blonde. Beware of 
that sold by the ounce, gen- 
erally acid ‘spoiling the hair. 
If your druggist hasn't the 
genuine, in sealed bottles, 
FREEMAN, Perfumer, 523 152 St. New York or Cin’ti,O. 
Witheend postgalees a bottle, 6 for $5 Send forcireu)ar- 


Madame Porter’ 8 


Cough Balsam, 
Pleasant, Reliable, 
Effectual. 


Successfully used for more 
than fifty n fifty years. Try it. 


‘TO. STOU « IT. 7. PEO PLE, 


starvation diet or nauseous drugs 
fail ta shrmation sent sented for,6 stamp: 1 
| ‘Address E. K. LYNTON. 19 Park Place, New York. 
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BROWN'S GINGER: ci. 
AND 
R COLIC. 





Children Cry for Pitcher’s Castoria. 








Nicholson’s 
Liquid Bread 


Is sold largely throughout the Union andabroad. 
Is an absolutely pure malt extract of delicious 
taste. Its health-restoring qualities are wonder- 
ful. An excellent liquid fod for the sick or well, 

Recommended by physicians for debility, ex- 
haustion, and wasting diseases. Also to nursing 
mothers “and infant invalids. An excellent ap 
petizer. An aid to digestion. A valuable re 
Storative and constructive with lowest alcoholie 
development. Choicest materials used in its 
manufacture, and ripened by time. 

Medical and popular experience has proved the 
Extract of Malt a most valuable tonic or remedial 
preparation, which is freely prescribed by phy- 
sicians, especially where the nervous or physical 
systems are injured by disease or overwork, 

Sold by all leading Grocers and Druggists. 


atest Barisian Movelt 


ORIZA-PERFUMERY 
L. LEGRAND, 207, Rae St-Ronor’, PARIS 

























Violette du Czar. 
Jasmin d’' Espagne, 
Héiotrope bianco, 
Lilas de Mai. 
New Mown hay. 
Oriza Ilys. 
Jockey-Clab Bouquet. 
Opoponax = ia. 
Carolina td. 
Mignardise id, 
Impératrice ia. 
Oriza | Derby id, 


[nie Wee 


0+ guia tro .8.: PAE & TeLPOND, 111/19 Deoatesy, NEW-TORK 


YUCCALi: 


YOUNG MEN 








% tho hairto grow wherever it 
q has previously gro 


quickly, and does 
not contain nox- 
ious grease, 


BALD HEADS, 


don’t despair. If 

havo one hair le tt to 
start with, you can, by 
using Yue ca, have your 
hair back again. The 
moro failures you have 
hod, the more pod will 
appreciate VYueea. One 
bottlo Till convince you. 


WHAT IS YUCCA? 


/ Yucea is simply an ex- 

tract from the far-famed 

Ii\\ Yucca plant, and the only 

‘Vi \ extract that contains the 

AS cleansing and currative 

sroperties of the root. 

*rinted matter deserip- 

tive of the wonderful 

/ effects of Yueca on those who have 
used it, sent free on application. 

YUCCAha ust been introduced 

3\ to the trade, and you can probably 

buy it at the nearest Druggist, or 

we will send 6 bottles for $5, twobo t- 

tlesfor $2. Always address 


YUOCA CO., Burlington, Ve. 
FACIAL BLEMISHES 


Establishment in the World 
for the tr treatment of Hair and Scalp, 
Eczema, Moles, Warts, Super4uous Hair, 
eg Moth, Freckles, Tan, Wrink 
les, Red Nose, Red Veins, Oily Skin, 

eo Acne, Fimples,, Blackheads, Se: apy ke 
eny 





y, 125 
ey, Y. 











S aiten! 


ORIZA CLOTH, “ The Rational Complexion Beau- 
titler,”’ removes Pimples, Comedones, Crowsfeet, Sallowness 
and Humors; prevents Wrinkles; produces Natural, Rosy and 
Piamp Cheeks, and renders the skin soft, clear and smooth. 
lasy to use, absolutely harmless and always 
effective. No Drugs, Paints or Powders, but a prc gui 
ance that never fails to beautify. By mail, (sealed) 80¢., 2 for 
50c, J. P. BEERS, Druggist, New Haven, Conn., Est’b’d 1844, 
References: Any Physician um New Haven. Mention this paper 





~ 

SUPE ar LU ous HAIR. 
Mme. Julian’s 8 
™ cific is the only unfai o- 
remedy for removing perma- 
nently all annoying disfig- 
urements from face and 
body, without injuring the 
Skin, which neither torturous 
electricity nor any of the ad- 

vertised poisonous ae can 
2s Mme. Junttan, U1taN, 48 E. 20th 20th St., N.Y. 


“PARTED Bi BANG” 


Made ofns mpharel CURLY H ir, 
‘uarnteed @’ to ladies 
who wear thelr: ~—¥ parted. $6 
up, according to size and color, 
, pate titving ask, with prep’n 
me $2; H: = Goods, Comms iosmetics &c., 
sent co. OD. an ere. Send to 
the m’fr Dy pai asta Price-Lists 
E.Burnham, 71 State-st.(Cent’| Music Hall)Chicago 
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